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SPRING WALKING SUITS.—[Sex Pace 186.] 


Fig. 1.—P ain anp Ficurep Camet’s-uain Dress.—Cut Parrery, No. 3680: Fig. 2—Gray Woot Watkine Scir.—Ccr Parrern, No. 3681: 
Basque aNnp Over-Skirt, 20 CENTS EACH. JACKET AND OveR-SkirtT, 20 Cents EACH. 
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Spring Walking Suits.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on front page. 


Fig. 1.—Ptain anp Ficurep CaMEt’s- Hair 
Dress.—This graceful dress has a pleating of 
plain blue camel’s-hair, with an over-skirt of fig- 
ured wool carried plain around the lower skirt, 
and lapped in a curve on one side, where the 
end is drawn up to the belt. The waist of figured 
goods is pointed in front and behind, and opens 
over a guimpe of the plain wool, which laps to 
one side, and forms a short lambrequin drapery. 
A longer drapery is then gathered to the back of 
the corsage. High neck-band, with pointed collar 
below. Gilt buckles on the corsage. Ecru straw 
hat, trimmed with blue velvet and écru plumes. 
Tan-colored Suéde gloves and blue parasol. 

Fig. 2.—Gray Woon Wackine Surr.—This styl- 
ish walking suit for spring is of campanule or 
bluebeli gray wool, trimmed with steel and silver 
galloon. The round skirt is bordered with a frill 
of small separated pleats, headed by seven rows 
of the mixed steel and silver braid, which has the 
effect of being nearly white. The straight square- 
cornered tunic falls open in front, and is bordered 
to match the lower skirt. Paniers in lengthwise 
pleats from the belt form fullness around the 
top. The back drapery is made of the full back 
breadths of the skirt, forming full pleats at the 
top to match the paniers on the sides. The jacket 
is adjusted’ behind and is loose in front, and may 
have a fitted front lining to hold it in place, or 
else merely a wide belt set in the seams under 
the arms. The back has full postilion pleats. 
The galloon passes in two rows down the front 
and along the sides to the pleated back. The 
high collar is braided, and fastened on one side. 
The sleeves and the watch pocket are also trimmed 
with braid. Straw bonnet of the new blue-gray, 
trimmed with white wool lace and pink and gray 
feathers. 


HARPER'S 


PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER'S BAZAR may be had for the years 
1882, 1583, and 1884. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly. Jt is Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 


“The influence it exerts is most praiseworthy. 
Along with the amusement furnished goes a quiet 
cultivator of gentle and noble qualities.”"—Boston 
Transcript. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An In..ustratep Wrek.y. 


Two illustrations of exceptional merit grace this 
numbe r, the Sront page being a drawing by A 
Newel, the subject of which was suggested by 
“ Mother Goose,” while J. Macponap has a Jinely 
engraved full-page illustration, entitled 


“THE WINTER CAMP.” 


Miss Latusury contributes a graceful drawing, 
called “ The Fancy-dress Party,” and there are two 
illustrations to“ Rolf House.” 

An illustrated article of an instructive as well 

as entertaining character is “ Some Queer Traps,” 
éy Soruie B. Herrick, in which are described the 
curious habits of insectivorous and other plants 
which thrive on animal food. “ Boys’ Winter 
Sports in Canada—Building a Camp” is by Kirk 
Munnor, an acknowledged authority on such mat- 
ters. It accompanies Mr. Macponatp’s picture re- 
ferred to above. 
" In Jiction, “ Ford Bonner among the Gypsies” 
is continued and concluded, and Mrs. W. J. Hays 
has a@ short story, called “ What a Snake Did.” 
Both of these stories are illustrated. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2 00 PER YEAR. 

A specimen copy of Harper's Youna Prorie 
will be sent on rece ipt of four cents in postage 
sfamps, 
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CH” Our next number will contain a Patrern- 
SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with a large variety of full- 
sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of 
Spring Srytes; Lapres’ Srreet and Hovse Tor- 
Letres; Wraprings and Bonnets; Girts’ and 
Boys’ Surrs; 7tes and Bows ; Embroidery Pat- 
terns ; Orochet Afghans ; Fancy- Work ; ete., etc. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 





NO NEW THING. 


T is astonishing to one, now and then, to 

. observe how slowly the world changes 
in matters of routine, be its changes in mat- 
ters of science, invention, and convenience 
ever so great. To-day we hear people 
talking in hostile strain about the liberty 
of the press, a judge upon the bench deliv- 
ering opinions derogatory to its freedom, 
and a notable instance being the expressed 
approval of imprisonment as a punishment 
for the uttering of offensive paragraphs. All 
this calls to mind the circumstance that 
more than a century ago OLIVER GoLp- 
SMITH was moved to write: “But of late 
the press has turned from defending public 
interest to making inroads upon private 
life; from combating the strong to over- 








whelming the feeble. No condition is now 
too obscure tor its abuse, and the protector 
is become the tyrant of the people. In this 
manner the freedom of the press is begin- 
ning to sow the seeds of its own dissolu- 
tion; the great must oppose it from princi- 
ple and the weak from fear, till at last ev- 
ery rank of mankind shall be found to give 
up its benefits, content with security from 
its insults. How to put a stop to this li- 
centiousness, by which all are indiscrimi- 
nately abused, and by which vice conse- 
quently escapes in the general censure, I am 
unable to tell; all I could wish is that, as 
the law gives us no protection against the 
injury, so it should give calumniators no 
shelter after having provoked correction.” 
If the freedom of the press was beginning 
to sow the seeds of its own dissolution in 
that early day of its being, how long it is 
a-dying, and to what. great proportions, and 
with what an exaggeration of simulated vi- 
tality, then, has it swollen in the moribund 
act! 

Since it is the office of the press to give 
news, it seems strange that there should be 
any objection to its fulfilling that office in 
all the channels of legitimate news, that is 
to say, news that is veracious and therefore 
not slanderous, it always being required 
that every pains shall be taken to make it 
veracious. There is too much personalism 
in the press nowadays, the lofty critic says, 
forgetting that a century and more ago 
the personalism of the press was often of a 
kind so bitter, vituperative, and generally 
objectionable that now it would not be en- 
dured in a single issue. But it should be 
taken into consideration that this is the age 
of personalism, and people will have what 
they want. They want, then, individuali- 
ty, the knowledge of their contemporaries 
as leaders of thought or action, their ap- 
pearance, their words, their customs; it has 
become, in a way,a part of the education 
of the generation that insists upon facts, 
and if one is worthy, will know how he be- 
came so, and how he manifests it, and if he 
manifests it in everything; and if one is un- 
worthy, wants to know that too, so as to 
have no pretenses, but, sifting the matter, 
draws his own conclusion from the investi- 
gations that his trusty people of the press 
have made for him. In this view it will be 
seen that it is by no means idle curiosity 
which stimulates this interest in personal- 
ism, but that behind the curiosity is really 
the same scientific spirit of inquiry that 
asked “ Upon what meat has this our Cesar 
fed that he is grown so great?” If this 
is greatness, let us know about it; we would 
perhaps wish to inquire that we may gather 
something of it ourselves, or afford to our 
children such pabulum as shall make them 
also the leaders of the world’s movements. 
We would understand what breaking down 
of the cell’s walls, what superior honey-dew, 
it is makes queen bees out of working bees’ 
larve. Moreover, in that spirit of introspec- 
tion which belongs to most of us, we like to 
ascertain wherein it is that we in our ob- 
scurity differ from those individuals who 
have won the world’s notice. None of this 
may be desirable, in very truth, or entirely 
justifiable ; quiet and obsvure life may be 
preferable to life before the world, whether 
it sometimes involves a shirking of duty or 
not; but the motive that prompts inquiry 
as to the doings of the outside world is evi- 
dently not of so low a kind as many have 
esteemed it. 

It is doubtless a general fact that those 
who provide news to the public use every 
endeavor and spare no expense in order to 
have it virtually correct; if they do not, it 
is freely admitted that they should do so; 
and it is their interest and profit to do so 
whether their consciences enter into the 
matter or not. The original purveyor of 
the news would soon lose his market if his 
items were found to be false; those pur- 
chasing of him to sell to the public know 
that their columns would cease to be relied 
on, become unread and unsalable, if there 
were any habitual doubt as to their accura- 
cy; so that, as a business affair merely, there 
is little danger of a want of accuracy in that 
sort of news which is not the hurried report 
of difficult events, of battles, of defeats, and 
rencontres. 

One thing is certain in this connection, 
that editors and publishers are not going 
about furnishing people with what it is no 
object to them to have, and that people are 
not buying reading matter in which so much 
personalism is to be had for the sake of gen- 
erously supporting its furnishers without 
being interested in it themselves. As for 
the matter of taste, there is something to be 
said on both sides; if it is wrong to care to 
know the daily habits of General Grant, 
for example, it is equally wrong to inquire 
into those of Julius Cesar; and if we are 
not at liberty to mention the particulars of 
TENNYSON’S appearance, we are not to speak 
of SHAKESPEARE’s masks either. It may be 
very bad taste to wish to know the particu- 
lars concerning Mrs, Smith’s or Mrs. Jones’s 











flounces and furbelows, or of those incidents 
which can give ideas of a life of wealth and 
rank that one is unlikely to know from per- 
sonal experience of one’s own; but if people 
derive sufficient pleasure from the acquisi- 
tion of such knowledge to spend their meney 
on it, it is they themselves, and not the im- 
personal person whom they call Jenkins, who 
is to be blamed for it; and a better way 
than to deny it all at once would be to fur- 
nish them beside it with something so supe- 
rior that they will learn to appreciate the 
good; and if they do not despise the bad, it 
will be because they have learned the base- 
ness and folly of despising anything; but 
they will rate it at its worth, and leave its 
perusal for those who have not climbed any 
higher than the plane they themselves have 
just left. 

For our own part, without at all inclining 
to defend that personalism which invades 
privacy or descends to small details about 
small people, we are rather at a loss to know 
why it is necessary to wait for death in or- 
der to make it suitable to speak of people 
who the moment that they have become 
part of the past become a part of history, 
concerning whose affairs then it is in as bad 
form to be ignorant as before their decease 
it was to be familiar with them. Meanwhile, 
it is not to be forgotten that the journal 
of to-day is the history of yesterday, and 
that it may be of some value to the future 
historiographer to find in a file of newspa- 
pers the whole life, action, and story of the 
manners and customs of a generation. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
CHRISTMAS ALL THE TIME. 

we | gpm said a certain little girl of my ac- 

quaintance, on the 26th of last Decem- 
ber, “ why can’t it be Kismas all the time?” It 
seemed to revive a similar meditation that arose 
in her mind on the morning after her birthday, 
when she asked where her birthday was gone. 
On the day succeeding Christmas it certainly 
seemed a very natural reflection for a child. That 
day of delight—the early waking, the matutinal 
stocking, the decorated house, the gathering of 
kindred, the successive presents, the universal 
petting—why could not these remain and _ be- 
come human nature’s daily food? A child’s de- 
sire of felicity is and ought to be boundless. It 
is only time that teaches us the limitations of 
happiness, and we often accept these restrictions 
a great deal too soon. “Care is taken,’ Goethe 
says, “that the trees shall not grow up into the 
sky,” but the stronger the impulse the greater 
the growth, 

“To let the new life in, we know 

Desire must ope the portal; 
Perhaps the longing to be so 
Helps make the soul immortal.” 

I know, at any rate, that the little girl’s longing 
set me wishing that her life could be made, so far 
as possible, a continuous Christmas. 

Do not, gentle reader, come in at once with 
proper severity, and point out that the very es- 
sence of a holiday lies in its being a holiday— 
that is, something exceptional—and that the wish 
to have it last all the time is as reasonable as the 
wish which children sometimes form, and indeed 
sometimes act upon, to have their breakfast or 
dinner last all day. But what made the joy of 
Christmas, after all? Behind all the visible pre- 
sents and special amusements there lay the gen- 
eral atmosphere of a day of joy, of freedom, of 
love and attention and companionship; a cheer- 
ful and smiling household, in short, instead of 
one preoccupied and care-worn ; a day of ‘Come 
here, darling !” instead of “ Run away, dear !”— 
and this is surely a large part of what Christ- 
mas means toa child. So far as these things go, 
it is worth a little effort to keep up the spirit of 
Christmas even when that happy season has 
gone by. 

Think again of the value of that atmosphere 
of sunshine! The crossest person is less apt to 
be cross to a child on Christmas morning; the 
most exacting is a little less rigid. The ehild is 
then a prime object, something to be especially 
considered, not put aside. On ordinary days how 
often the child, for whom the parent would per- 
haps die—if it came to that—is yet made the 
scapegoat of that parent’s moods, or occupations, 
or nerves. The tender mother could not hear 
without tears, in a police report, the tale of a child 
whom some brutal father had kicked because he 
himself was surly or disappointed; and yet she 
herself that morning has perhaps vented some 
temporary vexation, half unconsciously, on her 
child; and then has thought the little thing un- 
reasonable because it cried. How much of what 
we call moodiness in children is in reality fatigue 
or dyspepsia in the parent! I remember well 
that when I taught school in a suburb of Boston, 
just after leaving college, there were days when 
everything went wrong, and the best boys in the 
school seemed filled with a spirit of restlessness 
and irritation, At first it seemed to me’ that it 
must be the weather; and at last, on serious 
reflection, I made the discovery that these ex- 
ceptional days of discord were invariably the 
days after I had myself been out unusually late 
the night before. The nervous irritation of the 
pupils simply reflected that of the teacher; he 
was the sinner, they only the scapegoats. Could 
one simply be reasonable with children, it would 
go a great way toward making them reasonable 
with us. Could we always be to them what we 
were on Christmas-day, it would certainly help 
them toward having a Christmas all the year 
round, 


But the presents! Christmas consists in the 





presents, we say, and we can not be giving gifts 
all the time. It might possibly be better if we 
could do this than to concentrate on one day such 
a superabundance of enjoyment. But granting 
that it is desirable, even at the risk of excess, to 
have that one glorious hour of crowded life once 
a year, there is nothing essentially unreasonable 
in the thought of a gift every day. For what 
does a gift mean to achild? Few children, luck- 
ily, are so precocious as to care what a thing costs. 
A present is a novelty, that is all—something 
fresh and unexpected, great or small; and what 
it really costs, in this sense, is not money, but 
sympathy and ingenuity. By far the most enjoy- 
able Christmas gift received by the aforesaid little 
three-year-old girl was a cheap little basket con- 
taining a thimble, a needle, two spools of thread, 
and some scraps of silk and ribbon, perhaps cost- 
ing altogether the sum of thirty cents. The superb 
doll, the eynosure of neighboring eyes, was soon 
neglected, but the basket was and is a daily joy. 
Of all necessary elements in making a child hap- 
py, it seems to me that money, beyond a very lit- 
tle, is the least important. The real Lord and 
and Lady Bountiful are not those whose least gift 
implies a fortune, but they are Caleb Garth, in 
Middlemarch, who never forgets to cut the large 
red seal from his letters for the expectant chil- 
dren ; they are the wise mother or aunt who teach- 
es the little ones to bring home a daily treasure 
in every empty bird’s nest, or pine cone, or clump 
of moss, or in the brown cocoon on the twig, the 
winter cradle that holds the gorgeous beauty of 
the emperor moth, For what purpose did Nature 
create horse-chestnut trees except to show that 
the most valueless things may become the chief 
possessions in the enchanted land of childhood ? 
Could we provide each front door with a horse- 
chestnut tree that would never stop bearing, and 
could we provide some sympathetic soul inside 
the door to praise these treasures and count them, 
and point out the very large and the-very small 
ones, and occasionally carve them into baskets, 
it would really go a great way toward providing 
for the child a Christmas all the time. We can 
not do exactly this, but there are plenty of little 
things that we can do. T. W. 8. 





JAPANESE EMBROIDERIES AT 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
SHORT time ago we referred to the useful 
lessons to be learned from the exhibition of 
Eastern embroideries, and we now have the ad- 
vantage of taking many a useful hint from watch- 
ing the embroiderers in the Japanese village at 
South Kensington. 

Their system does not appear to be in any im- 
portant respect different from ours; but their 
work is much finer and more careful, and in some 
respects more artistic. The designs are drawn 
on with white chalk, free hand, apparently with 
little or no guide. Some of the artists have by 
them one of the curious little books of designs, 
many of which have found their way into this 
country, but they appear to use them more to give 
them ideas than to copy. Sometimes the em- 
broiderer works on this chalk drawing, and one 
wonders how he manages, as it rubs out so much 
under the hand. In other cases the design is 
painted over the chalk with Chinese white, but in 
either case the first thing the worker seems to do 
is to work in the outline with very fine silk. It 
is a question whether a good deal of time might 
not be saved in embroidering if we adopted the 
same plan. The outlining with silk is in reality 
a part of the work, and would not certainly take 
more time than painting the outline by hand. 
The method of using the silk is interesting. The 
very fine untwisted silk of China and Japan has 
always been useless to us, because we did not un- 
derstand how to make it workable. 

The Japanese worker has fixed on his frame, 
at a distance of about eighteen inches from where 
he sits, a metal peg or needle. He cuts off a 
length of silk sufficient to pass round this peg 
and reach to his own mouth. He then holds one 
end of the silk in his mouth, and taking the other 
in his hand, he rolls it, always in the same direc- 
tion, between his palms. Then placing that end 
in his mouth, he takes the other one and treats 
it in the same way. When both ends have been 
thus twisted he places them together on the palm 
of his left hand, and rolls them together, always, 
as before, in the same direction. He then loosens 
the silk by taking out the peg, or by cutting it 
off close to the latter, and so perfectly is it twist- 
ed that it never appears to untwist or become 
entangled. 

By this very simple means he can get strands 
of any thickness he requires, and the silk retains 
all its gloss. 

The work is started, just as with us, by passing 
the needle several times backward and forward, 
so as to secure the end without making a knot, 
and when a needleful is finished it is worked on 
in the same way, and cut off on the front. The 
stitch for outlining seers to be a very closely 
worked stem stitch, and the outlines are worked 
with a single strand of the fine silk. 

The accuracy with which the needle appears 
exactly at the right spot from below is delightful, 
and when the same sort of unerring accuracy is 
acquired, working on leather or kid becomes pos- 
sible. Under any other circumstances it can not 
be attempted, as every prick of the needle shows, 
and if one or two false shots are made, the work 
will be spoiled. We refer to this here, having 
seen an inquiry in a journal lately as to whether 
embroidery could not be done on leather. 

The stitch used by the Japanese in their solid 
embroidery is satin stitch. In fact, their work, 
when turned over, presents exactly the same ap- 
pearance on the back as infront. But it is satin 
stitch used much as our feather stitch; that is, 
the colors are carried one into another, so as to 
produce the effect of very delicate shading. We 
are accustomed to think it extravagant to use 
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much silk on the back, but there is no doubt that 
it gives much greater richness, and produces so 
much of a varied effect as to seem as if stuffed. 

For hand screens to be seen on both sides this 
style of working would be very useful. There 
are, indeed, hand screens to be obtained ready 
stretched, on which double embroidery of this 
kind could be very easily worked. 

The Japanese embroiderer seems to have no 
guide for color. He is an artist as much as the 
designer of the outline. He appears to have a 
regular principle on which to work, He puts 
in first the gold, then detached masses of the 
strongest om so as to get a correct balance. 
When the scheme is thus sketched i in, as it were, 
it ig wrought together and harmonized by ne sutral 
and intermediary tones, As he goes on he keeps 
contemplating his work, and if not quite satisfied, 
he ungrudgingly unpicks—an excellent example 
to follow, for it is impossible in embroidery to 
mend a fault in coloring; nothing but unpicking 
will do. 

A great deal of effect is produced by the use 
of different-colored golds, and still more by the 
clever use of the colored silk with which it is 
sewn down. This, of course, we are accustomed 
to in our own church work ; but it is in the really 
artistic way in which the Japanese use all these 
varieties, and in the perfect balance they preserve 
even in the most apparently careless picturesque 
designs, that their merit lies. The very look of 
their sensitive, supple little figures, full of life 
and instinctive art, is enough to promise success 
to everything they take in hand. 

One device in which they are very successful 
is that of obtaining a certain amount of relief 
on their embroideries by working the back por- 
tions of the design in a kind of skeleton, either by 
outlines gradually thickened as they are supposed 
to approach the eye, or by working lines of thin 
strands of silk, leaving an eighth or a quarter of 
an inch between each, so that the background 
shows through, and produces a singularly soft- 
ened effect. 

Numbers of valuable ideas may be picked up by 
watching these very clever embroiderers at their 
frames, and careful, conscientious workmanship 
should be the first lesson learned from thei. 
“Well and Quickly rarely meet,” runs the old 
proverb, and there is a tendency in the present 
day to make as much show with as little labor 
as possible. Moreover, the Japanese workers are 
not slow. Although they appear so deliberate, 
they do a very fair day’s work ; but whether they 
do so or not appears to them of less consequence 
than that what they do shall be as perfect as 
possible. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING WRAPS. 


RESSY mantles for the spring are small in 
JF shape, and are more often colored than 
black. For the last cool days they are made of 
frisé velvet, Sicilienne, or of figured camel’s-hair ; 
while for summer weather they are of beaded 
grenadine, velvet-figured grenadine, or of lace. 
They are now lined with glacé silk instead of su- 
rah, and this is in changeable colors, checks, or 
fine stripes. The trimmings are beaded passe- 
menteries and gathered frills of lace, which may 
be the French imitation thread lace, or else the 
newer wool lace which is called indiscriminately 
yak or Angora; chenille fringes are again used, 
with drops of jet amid their headings, or else 
with tinsel combined in the chenille strands ; ; gal- 
loons, with beads and with tinsel, trim the color- 
ed mantles. In shape these garments are quite 
short Behind, reaching only a slight distance be- 
low the waist line, and fashioned by three seams, 
giving two forms for the middle of the back that 
fit almost as closely as those of a dress. The 
sides are shoulder pieces all in one, and may 
form asmall sleeve, or else they merely lap forward 
onthe arm. The fronts may be very long, or only 
extend half-way to the knees, A ribbon attach- 
ed to the back seam inside ties around the waist, 
and there are other bands of elastic ribbon to 
hold the sides in place, or to adjust the fullness 
on the tournure. These garments are usually 
very high in the neck, and are trimmed there 
with a full frill of lace. All laces are now gath- 
ered instead of being pleated, and a single row 
three inches wide, set just under the edge of the 
garment, is considered sufficient trimming for 
plain mantles; this frill extends up each side of 
the front, and passes around the neck ; if there 
must be more elaborate trimming, the edge of 
the garment is cut in points, and finished with 
jetted pendants that fall on the lace, or else there 
is a jetted net- work, or passementerie of jet 
plaques, stars, leaves, or flowers, with drooping 
fringe set on above the gathered edge of the 
lace; there may also be two frills of lace, one 
narrower than the other, and both sewed under 
the jet trimming. Wide satin ribbon bows or 
sash.loops and ends are added on the tournure 
of some mantles. The cape basques formerly 
worn are shown again, with the basque plain over 
the back and sides, while the arms pass out be- 
neath the round cape. 





SHOULDER CAPES. 


For young ladies are new shoulder capes, with 
the fronts extended like a mantle ; the side pieces 
which cover the arms are separated from the 
fronts, and made to lap over them like a fichu in 
a very graceful way. These are made of otto- 
man silk, with beaded embroidery upon them and 
chenille fringe. Brown and blue changeable 
frisé velvet mantles, combined with brown “Sicili- 
enne and trimmed with black French lace and 
tinsel passementeri ie, are very dressy. The wool- 
len reps with frisé figures are made up in gray, 
écru, and brown mantles trimmed with wool lace 
of a color to match. Black grenadine with jet- 
ted stripes or flowers is effective over a lining of 
mahogany red silk. For elderly ladies are black 





India camel’s-hair wraps with outlined dines 
that have the appearance of being woven of 
feathers. 


CLOTH JACKETS, 


The cloth jackets come in the shapes already 
noted, with fitted back quite short on the tour- 
nure, and loose fronts that are longer than the 
back. Sometimes the French back formed of 
only two pieces is used, while other jackets have 
the short English side-bodies, and there is usual- 
ly a seam or dart taken from the armhole down 
the loose front. Smooth cloths merely finished 
by two rows of stitching make stylish jackets in 
dark brown, écru, or beige colors; others are in 
navy blue serge, blue-black Cheviot, or in very 
wide diagonal rough-surfaced cloths. A stand- 
ing collar, a vest outlined with braid, or one with 
military cross-rows of braid, and side pockets 
with flaps are on these jackets. The rough 
Cheviot jackets in light shades are to be worn 
with dresses of any color, and there are some 
smooth fine cloths in the light shades trimmed 
with darker braids. Most of these jackets are 
lined with silk, and in all cases the sleeves have 
silk lining to ‘make them easy for putting off 
and on. 


NEWMARKETS. 


The long Newmarket coats are made with loose 
fronts and closely fitted backs , they have a point- 
ed hood lined with changeable silk, and are with- 
out trimming other than the stitching on their 
edges. They are made of serge or of Cheviot, 
diagonal cloths, or the oatmeal or momie cloths 
with tiny specks raised on the surface. Large 
buttons of metal cut in fanciful figures are used 
on these long coats and on the shorter cloth jack- 
ets. Olive, brown, garnet, and bronze - colored 
Newmarkets are shown in Cheviot and other 
cloths. For midsummer travel are similar gar- 
ments made of gray, écru, or brown mohair, and 
also of pongee. 


ETON JACKETS. 


For the nouse are dressy little jetted jackets 
made in the Eton shape, iike a Zouave, but straight 
in front instead of being curved. These are made 
of jetted net laid over a satin lining, and edged 
with jet fringe or lace; a frill of lace or a jet 
collar trims the neck, and the only fastening is 
by two ribbons tied in a bow at the throat. A 
drooping cuff of jet or of lace is on the sleeves. 
The lining 1s fitted by a seam down the middle 
of the back, another under each arm, and a sin- 
gle short dart in front, but the beaded outside 
shows no seams but those under the arms and 
on the shoulders, A good representation of this 
jacket is shown with the bordered serge dress 


illustrated on page 149 of Bazar No. 9, Vol. 
XVIII. It will aiso be made of dark velvet, to 


be worn over white blouse-waists of lace or of 
muslin, and is used for young girls over their 
white cashmere or flannelette dresses, 

JERSEYS. 

Jerseys have become a staple article, and are 
brought out with new trimmings each season. 
At present the fancy for wool goods extends even 
to jerseys, making those of wool considered more 
stylish than the elaborate silk and beaded affairs. 
The newest shapes are much shorter than those 
worn in the winter, and, like other garments, are 
shorter behind than in front. They are fitted 
with all the seams of a basque in some cases, 
while in others the front darts are omitted, and 
a vest is inserted in sloped seams that shape the 
jacket to the figure. For morning and plain wear 
dark jerseys have three lengthwise rows of Her- 
cules braid, two inches wide, passing over the 
shoulders and to the end in back and front, rep- 
resenting box pleats. A belt of this braid is then 
added, with a buckle to fasten it. More dressy 
jerseys of poppy red or cardinal have a vest and 
a border on the hips, collar, and sleeves made of 
rows of soutache set on end, with one edge turned 
in curves, while the other 1s ravelled out like 
fringe. For yachting and other summer plea- 
sures are navy blue jerseys trimmed with white 
braid, and with revers in front, on which are em- 
broidered anchors or stars, The only beaded jer- 
seys shown have the beads sewed in clusters at 
intervals, or in lines or stripes. A vest of velvet 
is inserted in silk jerseys, and rows of narrow 
velvet ribbon are placed lengthwise along the 
edge of the garment. 


FRENCH DRESSES, 


The first importations of French dresses show 
combinations of Sicilienne with wool or velvet 
skirts, new canvas cloths trimmed with velvet, 
entire costumes of wool lace, and also of the new 
printed percales. The tendency already noted to- 
ward plainer skirts (that is, without flounces) and 
the long draperies is repeated alike in simple and 
in elegant costumes. The plain corsage is also 
shown with flat fronts, short sides,and in most 
cases smooth backs, plain over the tournure; to 
many of the latter a princesse effect is given by 
bunching the skirt fullness above the edge of the 
corsage. 


SICILIENNE AND WOOL LACES. 


Changeable Sicilienne and other repped silks 
of light quality are among the combinations used 
for very dressy costumes. Blue with brown and 
black with red, giving a mahogany-color, are 
stylish colors in Sicilienne, and are made up 
with skirts of the new wool lace representing the 
prevailing color in the changeable fabric. Thus 
a polonaise of golden brown and blue Sicilienne 
is worn over a skirt of brown yak lace. This lace 
is three-fourths of a yard deep, and is mounted on 

a silk skirt with slight gathers in front and a 
oni deal of fullness behind. A brown velvet 
pleated frill is on the edge of the false skirt. The 
Sicilienne polonaise is short in front, and lapped 
on one side to form a short apron. Passemen- 
terie of brown silk cords forms a clasp-like orna- 





ment on the high standing collar, and also pass- 
es around the hips, where the fuliness of the skirt 
is added. A mahogany red Sicilienne similarly 
made has a longer apron front with many rows 
of black wool lace across the left side, where the 
apron is caught up high to the belt. Black cam- 
el’s-hair dresses are made with a short basque 
end the deep Greek apron over-skirt, and all the 
visible parts of the lower skirt are covered with 
frills of this lace. Sometimes a single deep flounce 
of the lace extends all around the false skirt, and 
the wool basque and over-skirt, or the polonaise 
will then be made quite short. A single frill of 
the lace is gathered to one edge of the front of 
the basque, and a crosswise frill is put on the 
middle forms of the back to make a bouffant 
basque. Loops of satin or of moiré ribbon are 
placed amid these lace frills. 

Very dressy costumes are made entirely of 
wooi lace over colored satin; for instance, cream 
white guipure wrought with brown chenille and 
gold-colored silk is a transparent over dark 
brown satin. The skirt has a flounce of lace 
nearly a yard deep gathered around it, and the 
drapery is made of a similar flounce gathered to 
the belt, failing straight in front and back, and 
turned up in revers on the sides. The basque 
has this lace cut up in seams, as other materials 
are, and put over a satin lining. A brown velvet 
collar, deep velvet cuffs, and a border of velvet 
ribbon on the edge of the basque complete the 
waist, 

The new canvas cloths and the familiar bison 
cloths in éeru and brown shades are made up 
over a skirt of darker brown velvet that has a 
border of many rows of gilt and brown braids 
around the foot, and across the left side up to 
the belt, where it is still the fashion to shorten 
the drapery. The basques of some of these 
dresses are double-breasted, while others have a 
velvet vest. The lapped breasts curve outward 
on the bust on the left side, then inward at the 
waist line, and again outward below. The mid- 
dle back forms have two triple box pleats, in each 
of which falls a loop of velvet covered with braids 
like those on the skirt, and meeting at the waist 
line in a bronzed buckle. Many bronzed buttons 
and buckles, with owl heads, soldier caps, hel- 
mets, and heraldic devices upon them, are used on 
wool dresses, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & TayLok; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; 
James McCreery & Co.; Stern Brotuers; and 
Le Bovurtitiier Brotuers. 





PERSONAL. 


A NEWSPAPER writer has spoken of the ‘‘ New 
York Feneing Club”’ in contrast with M. S£nac’s 
well-known fencing school; but the contrast is 
quite out of the question, and there is no associa- 
tion here known as the New York Fencing Club. 
There is a Fencers’ Club, which has perhaps the 
most distinguished and exclusive list of mem- 
bers that can be found in New York. The di- 
rectors are Mr. Murray MITCHELL, Mr. CoLe- 
MAN Drayton, Mr. CHarues De Kay, Mr. Kar- 
RICK Rigas, Mr. MonTGOMERY ROOSEVELT, Mr. 
L&on D’OREMIEULX, and several other men in 
society. The Fencers’ was established about a 
year ago, and has a pleasant club-house in Twen- 
ty-fourth Street. Captain Nicouas is the in- 
structor. 

—It was said recently by an imaginative cor-" 
respondent that a certain gentleman made a prac- 
tice of visiting the Authors’ Club rooms night 
after night, and this provided the correspondent 
with an opportunity to lay stress on the evils of 
club life. Somebody then wrote to an afternoon 
journal that the Authors’ Club is only open to 
members twice a month. The facts are these: 
Tue Authors’ Club has a floor of rooms, artistic- 
ally decorated by Mr. Francis LaTHRoP, oppo- 
site the Madison Square Theatre, and any mem- 
ber of the club can use these rooms at any time 
of the day or early evening; but the rooms are 
usually uninhabited save on the two reception 
nights of each month. The evil power that is 
hidden somewhere in the Authors’ Club—a so- 
ber and peaceful organization—has not yet been 
discovered. 

—The annual dues at the Authors’ Club are 
ouly fifteen dollars a year. The dues at the Press 
Club, which has now a handsome building in 
Nassau Street, antl more than five hundred mem- 
bers, are still jess—one dollar a month. 





—Mile. YELDO, who sailed for Europe last 


week, had been living in splendor for several 
weeks at the Hotel Brunswick. 
sculptor, and is supposed to be a rich woman. 
Although she worked industriously, it is not be- 
lieved that she made a dollar here. She has left 
behind her a figure in clay, which is to be exhib- 
ited, representing Zoua’s Nana. It is rumored 
now that Mile. YELDo is the sister of M. Vau- 
CLIN, the French artist. 

—No two persons could be more unlike one 
another than President E.rot, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and President McCosu, of Princeton, 
who debated the problem of college study at the 
Nineteenth Century Club last week. President 
E.rorT reminds one in face and figure of Emger- 
SON, although his bright and pleasant counte- 
nance is unfortunately disfigured. He has gray 
hair, a straight and slim figure, a face of open in- 
tellectuality. President McCosH has a smooth, 
unshaved, unctuous face, and his hair is snow- 
white. President Exior is practical and sharp 
in his talk; President McCosu is discursive and 








iss Kate Frevp’s latest subject—which 
she has taken to heart—is cremation, and this 
will be discussed at the next meeting of the 
Nineteenth Century Club. Mr. CourtLanpt 
PALMER, the president of this popular society, 
las been very ill recently. 

—Mr. GeorGeE Kippe will provide a great 
deal of the Lenten amusement in New York. He 
has been engaged to give a large number of read- 
ings at private houses. These readings are un- 
der the management of several prominent ladies, 
who intend to found a new nursery next autumn. 

—The new and brilliant ivy-leaved geranium, 
which is now very popular, is called the ‘‘ Gen- 
eral Gordon.”’ 

—One of the principal Lenten entertainments 
last year was the Festina Lenté, which attracted 
fashionable crowds every afternoon to Irving 


She is a clever | 















Hall. But the roller-skating craze, as it may he 
called, has destroyed the social aim of the 
Festina, and the entertainment will not be re- 
peated this spring. 

—There has been a revival in amuteur theat- 
ricals. The performances at Mrs. Wurrney’s— 
which were unusually complete and brilliant— 
seem to have inspired much latent ambition. 
Mrs. ScHL groom one of the beauties at Mrs. 
WHITNEY’sS, appeared last week for the benetit 
of a charity at the Turf Club Theatre. Early in 

April The Romance of a Poor Young Man is to be 
presented at the latter place by Mrs. James 
Brown Porter, Mr. Roperr 8. Hr1, Mr. E. f 
COWARD, and Mr. Joun Birp. 

—Perhaps the most novel bouquet of the sea- 
son was the one carried by Mrs. CoLeEMAN Dray- 
TON at the Patriarchs’ Ball. It had the form of 
a clover leaf, with two bugs on the stem, aud with 
a small mignonette in the centre. 

-A thousand dollars are needed to maintain 
during next summer the homes for factory girls 
established by Mr. RAINsFoRD, rector of St. 
George’s Chureh, and by a of weulthy 
ladies in his parish. ; 

—Hundreds of tired men and women are now 
departing for Lakewood, Babylon, Atlantic City, 
Old Point Comfort, Washington, and New O; 
leans. Mrs. Frank LAWRENCE entertains doz- 
ens of young persons—to whom Lent is a severe 
penalty—about this time each year; she has a 
beautiful and spacious house at Babylon. 

—ALBERT PULITZER, the young proprietor of 
the Morning Journal, lives almost entirely in 
Europe at present, and has an income of nearly 

$20,000 a year. His health is delicate. 

—An accomplished New York journalist is 
writing a blank-verse play, dealing with events 
in old Venetian history, for Mr. LAWRENCE Bar- 
RETT, whose literary taste is quite as noteworthy 
as his stage talent. Itis not likely, by-the-way, 
that Mr. BARRE? will go to the Lyceum Theats c, 
London, either next summer or next autumn, 
and it is certain that he will soon build a theatre 
here in Madison Square. 

—A Commerce Club has just been formed 
here. It hasa membership of ten young ladies, 
each of whom is expected to give a reception, 
to which she can invite an unlimited number of 
guests. Mrs, Porrer has promised to recite at 
Miss DicKEy’s reception. 

—Young MICHAEL BANNER, who has come 
back from Europe a full-fledged musician, and 
who manages the violin and composes delight- 
fully, owes a debt of gratitude to Mrs. F. B. 
THURBER; and for that matter many of our mu- 
sicians and artists owe debts of gratitude to Mrs. 
THURBER, who is recognized as the feminine 
Meecenas. She carries her love of talent and 
genius to the point of enthusiasm. Her sym- 
pathy is an encouragement to struggling talent, 
and she devotes a large part of her energy to the 
support of excellent charities, 

—Bowling clubs, dinners, commerce parties, 
euchre parties, aud samovar teas will be fash- 
ion: ow until Easter. 

The Badminton Club has its meetings this 
year on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, 

—The most brilliant social event after Easter 
will be the Bachelors’ Ball at the Metropolitan 
Opera-house. A committee will be formed in a 
few days to take charge of the arrangements for 
this ball, which will be the first of its kind given 
at the Opera-house. 

—The Poe Memorial Committee, of which Mi 
ALGERNON 8. SULLIVAN is president, invited 
most of the distinguished poets of the country 
a short time ago to contribute poems for the 
unveiling ceremony. The memorial is to be un 
veiled at the Metropolitan Museuin of Art next 
month. But none of the poets responded to 
this invitation. Mr. WILLIAM Winter, of tie 
committee, will therefore contribute a poem, 
and speeches will be made by Mr. SuLLIVAN, 
Mr. W. R. Auaer, Mr. Lawrence BAkketTT, Mi 
Epwin Booru, and Mr. Henry IrvINa. 

—An original Raphael will soon be placed on 
exhibition in this city. It is said to be worth 
one hundred thousand dollars. 





score 


—The newest clubs established in town are 
called the Kinsmen and the Book- Fellows 
Another society, the Drawing-room Club, has 


already a good start of life; it is modelled aj 

parently after the Nineteenth Century Club, and 
it attempts to combine good society with high 
culture. Mr. CuHartes DupLEY Warner will 
deliver his March lectures before the Drawing 
room Club. 

—Miss MacKay was married in a Parisian 
drawing-room decorated with white camellias 
and orange blossoms. 

—The neatest letter that was sent to OLIVER 
JOHNSON on the anniversary of his seventy-fifth 
birthday came from Mrs. Amy Post, of Roches- 
ter, who is eighty-tive. ‘‘ Were it my privilege 
to be present,’ Mrs. Post wrote, “‘ with you, L 
should not refuse an invitation from (hee to 
dance a short cotillon.”’ 

—Mark Twain and GeorGe W. CABLE, who 
are to visit England in May, will be received, it 
is thought, with enthusiasm there. Mr. CaBLe 
continues to receive for his part of the readings 
a generous salary. Mr. CLEMENS, on the other 
hand, took all the risks at first, and has paid all 
the expenses. 

—It is now stated that Mrs. Lanetry, instead 
of acting next autumn in New York, will make 
her appearance in Paris. Her Loudon experi- 
ments have turned out badly. 

—Miss FLorence MAxkryat, who is now in 
this city, writes twenty pages of manuscript 
every day. She writes fluently, without making 
corrections. When she is done with her work 
which takes up only two or three hours of her 
time—she places it ina safe. A day or two aft 
erward she looks over it. Miss MARKYAT is a 
vigorous, somewhat masculine womun, and a 
pleasant talker. 

Vhen a 





woman,’’ says BaLzac, ‘is no 


longer jealous of her husband, the end has 
come. She no longer loves him.’ 


—The portraits of the wives of Presidents PoLk 
and Tyter have been hung in the Green Room 
of the White House. 

—It is recommended to leave a lighted kero 
sene lamp in the room with louse plants on cold 
nights. 

—Mr. Joun P. Kina, who lived the life of a 
man of wealth and leisure in Paris in 1820, and 


was in the United States Senate in 1836, Mr. 
Mark A. Cooper, who was a member of the 
House of Representatives forty-five years ago, 


and Judge Junius HiLiyer, in the House near- 
ly as long since, all lead retired lives at their 
homes in Georgia, and watch the progress of 
eyents. A son of Mr. Kine is uow in Congress. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuxr Eperna. 


Crochet Edgings.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse edgings are worked in crochet with 
fine cotton, 

For Fig. 1 make a foundation of 12 chain 
stitches, 1 treble crochet on the first of them, 
8 chain, connect to the 9th of the 12 chain, x 
11 chain, connect to the 2d of them, 14 single 
crochet around the loop, separating the 3d and 
4th, 5th and 6th, 7th and 8th, 9th and 10th, and 








Rack For Posrat Carps. 


11th and 12th by a picot that is composed of 4 chain and a slip 
stitch on the preceding single, then a slip stitch on the 1st of the 
14 single, 5 chain, 1 treble crochet on the preceding treble, 3 chain, 
connect to the 2d of the preceding 5 chain, 9 chain, connect to 

















Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Empromwerep Mutt Dress. 


Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 10 to 12 Fig. 2.—Coar ror Girt rrom 11 to 18 
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EMBROIDERED FOoorTsTooL, 


the one before the last of the preceding 5 picots, 10 chain, con- 
nect to the 2d of the 5 picots, 14 single around the preceding 10 
chain, separating the 3d and 4th, 5th and 6th, 7th and 8th, 9th and 
10th, 11th and 12th, and 13th and 14th bya picot, 7 single around 
the last 6 of the preceding 9 chain, separating the 3d and 4th 
and 6th and 7th by a picot, a slip stitch on the third of the same 
9 chain, 4 chain, 1 treble on the preceding treble, 3 chain, connect 
to-the. 1st of the 4'chain; repeat from >, but in every repetition 
connect the 1st of the 7 picots among the 14 single to the 7th picot 
of the preceding pattern, and work it with 5 chain instead of 4. 
For the edging Fig..2 make a chain foundation of the length 





Design ror Carp Case.—LeaTHER ParnTING. 
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ull i | Fig. 2.—Crocuer Eparne. 


required, and work on it in rows as follows: 1st 
row.— x 1 single crochet on the next founda- 
tion stitch, 11 chain, pass 8 stitches and work 
1 single on the next, 2 leaflets, for each of them 
5 chain and 2 treble, of which the uppermost 
veins are worked off together, on the Ist of the 
5, pass 6; repeatfrom *. 2d row.—x A slip 





Watcu Sranp. 


stitch on the middle one of the next 11 chain, 4 chain, 1 leaf: 
let, 1 single between the next pair of leaflets, 1 leaflet, 4 chain; 
repeat from *. 8d row.—>* A slip stitch on the 4th of the 
next 4 chain, 1 chain, twice by turns a picot, composed of 5 
chain and a slip stitch on the 1st of them, and 1 chain, then a 








Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Emsroiwerep Mutt Dress, 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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leaflet consisting of 3 treble worked 
off together on the single between 
the next 2 leaflets, 1 chain, 3 times 
by turns a picot and a chain, a leaf- 
let like the preceding one on the 
same stitch, 1 chain, twice by turns 
a picot and a chain, a slip stitch on 
the 1st of the next 4 chain, 4 chain; 
repeat from *. 4th row.—Along 
the opposite side of the foundation 
work by turns a chain and a double 
on the following 2d stitch. 


Evening Toilettes.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Boru these toilettes afford illustra- 
tions of the change from intricate 
skirt draperies to the more severe 
perpendicular folds. 

Fig. 1 is a black velvet dress, The 
straight full skirt is gathered at the 
top, and opens in front upon a nar- 
row tablier of white-Jace that is un- 
derlaid with cream satin. The cor- 
sage is slightly pointed, and has its 
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Fig. 1.—VeEtvet Cap. 


lower edge concealed by a velvet gir- 
dle, upon which metal agrafes are 
strung. A lace cape covers the 
shoulders, and there are flat cuffs of 
lace on the sleeves. 

Fig. 2 is composed of pink satin 
merveilleux and white lace. It con- 
sists of a low sleeveless cuirass waist 
of satin, with a full and long flounce 
of white lace gathered with a head- 
ing at its lower edge. Worn over a 
satin skirt edged with a pleating, the 
lace flounce takes the place of a 
tunic, The waist is draped with lace, 
and has shoulder-straps of lace frills 
studded with pearl beads and held by 
pearl clasps. 


Velvet Caps.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue cap Fig. 1 is of olive green 
velvet studded with gilt beads. The 
velvet is stretched smoothly upon a 
small peaked frame that is lined with 
silk. A feather border surrounds the 
edge, and three small birds are 
placed against the front. Fig.2 is a 
cap of similar shape, but made of 
gold-embroidered dark red velvet, 
with a coronet band of gold lace 
across the front. A bird-of-paradise 
plume is fastened at the front under 
some loops of gold braid. 


Evening Mantle. 

Tue model is a short-backed even- 
ing mantle with longer tab fronts, 
made of white Sicilienne, lined with 
quilted white surah. The seams are 
outlined with a narrow border of 
pearl beads, and the edges are 
trimmed with full frills and jabots of 
lace, headed by drop.ornaments of 
pearl beads. 


Silver Chatelaines.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tues chatelaines are of oxidized 
silver. They are fastened to the belt 
by a large hook at the top, and are 
provided with several loops, to which 
an eyeglass, a fan, or some charms 
are attached, 


Girls’ Costumes.--Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 188. 


IN the dress Fig. 1 the kilt skirt is 
of gray wool, and the short draped 
polonaise of brocaded blue and gray 
wool. The latter has a soft vest of 
the gray- wool; and a belt, collar, 
euffs, and bows of dark blue. velvet. 

Fig. 2 is a long coat of dark brown 
jersey cloth. The front closes diag- 
onally, and is bordered with a plush 
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Fig. 1.—Si- 
VER CHATE- 
LAINE. 























EVENING TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Vexver anp Lace Dress, 





Fig. 2.—Lace anp Satin Dress. 
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band, and the collar, 
cuffs, and pocket flaps 


are of the same plush. 


Neck Ruches. 

Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations 
on page 188, 

Fig. 1 is composed of 
frills of Valenciennes 
trimming lace, which are 
set on a standing collar 
covered with light blue 
uncut velvet. The lace 
frills are headed by rows 
of large pearl beads, and 
festoons of the beads are 
around the bottom. A 
velvet ribbon bow cov- 
ers the fastening. 

Fig. 2 consists of two 
frills of white crépe lisse, 
each headed by narrow 
galloon of pink chenille 
and gilt, set on a pink 
satin collar. The ends 


Fig. 2.—SILver 
CHATELAINE, 





Fig. 2.—VeE.ver Cap, 


are hooked together in front, and 
over the fastening is a bow com- 
posed of loops and ends of ribbon, 
a puff of gilt gauze, and two chenille 
and gilt pendants 


Young Lady’s Embroidered 
Mull Dress.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 188, 

THE cream white embroidered 
mull of which this dress is made is 
mounted over a lining of pale blue 
satteen. The satteen skirt is cover- 
ed with wide and narrow flounces of 
open-work embroidery, and com- 
pleted by a draped back breadth. 
The smooth waist, which is laced be- 
hind, is half high on the shoulders, 
and cut down to a point at the front 
and back. It is trimmed with a 
band of embroidery, with long-loop- 
ed bows of light blue ribbon, and 
clusters of white hyacinths. 


Embroidered Footstool. 
See illustration on page 188, 

THE cushioned top of the footstool 
is of copper-colored plush, and the 
frame is of ebonized wood. The or- 
namentation is a band of embroidery 
set diagonally across the top, which 
is worked on a strip of cloth of gold, 
a tinselled écru linen fabric. The 
same design applied to the sofa 
cushion in Bazar No. 4, Vol. XVIII, 
is used for this stool, except that it 
is worked in filoselle instead of che 
nille. The edge and corners are 
trimmed with a pompon fringe. 


Watch Stand. 
See illustration on page 188, 


Turs stand is made of bronze, and 
bears a plush-faced shield, against 
which the watch rests when hung 
upon the hook at the top. A mon- 
ogram is worked in silk and gold 
embroidery on the plush face, 


Rack for Postal Cards. 
See illustration on page 188, 

Tue frame-work of this rack is 
made of polished brass, and sup- 
ports a case covered with plush and 
lined with satin, for holding the 
cards, the whole resting on a block 
that is covered with plush. The 
front of the case is ornamented 
with a revers faced with satin, 
which is decorated with a floral de- 
sign in embroidery in colored silks 


and gold. 
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LAZARUS IN LONDON.* 
Br F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avtnor or “Hanns or Justior,” “Tur Man Sur 
Caxep For,” * For Her Saxe,” “ Cowanp 
ConsoikNnoK,” ETO, 


BOOK THE THIRD. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
MORE 


UGH MACKNESS looked with considerable 
| astonishment at both Lydia and myself 
after he had surprised us by a revelation the 
effect of which he was wholly unprepared for. 
Lydia rose in her chair and leaned across the 
supper table, pale and eager, and I was standing 
before him, with my hands upon his shoulders, 
as though I would shake the rest of the news out 
of him, a woman beside herself with the excite- 
ment which had seized upon me. 

“Where ishe? Take metohim! I must see 
him! Do not keep anything back from us; tell 
me all you know concerning him and Ella, for the 
love of God, Hugh Mackness !” I adjured. 

“He did not say where he was staying,” 
swered Hugh. 
you. 

I broke down in my disappointment at his an- 
swer. Perhaps I was weaker than I fancied, for 
I shrank away from him, covered my face with 
my hands, and gave way to sobs for a while. 

“Don’t cry. Let me think,” said Hugh Mack- 
ness, kindly. 

Presently I felt Lydia’s arm steal round my 
waist and draw me to her side, as if for support, 
and I was conscious that we were both standing 
together and looking down at Ella’s old sweet- 
heart, whose face had grown dark and perplexed. 

“Courage,” said Lydia; “ we may be able to 
find him. He is near us. He may come to-mor- 
row,’ 

“Ts there any 
ther?” I asked; 
trust us with ?” 

“Secret !” he repeated, almost irresolutely. 

“Has he communicated anything to vou which 
you were to keep from us?” Iwenton, “Ha! I’m 
sure he has.” 

* He told me vou were in great distress, and it 
was my cousin Vanda’s wish that I should come 
to you,” 

“ He told you that ?” 

oh gg 

“Tle has seen your cousin ?” 

“ Yes.” 

* And Ella—where is she ? 

“With Vanda.” 

“ How long has this been ?” 

‘ A day or two, not more,” he replied. 
met in Paris somewhere. 
clearly.” 

“Save that we are in distress; and that my 
father is aware of it as well as your cousin,” I 
said. 

“ Yes, assuredly,” replied Hugh ; “ he appeared 
to me greatly affected by the trouble you had gone 
through.” 

“Did he say he had seen us ?” 

“No. I naturally imagined that he had.” 

Lydia and I looked in a bewildered manner at 
each other. It was beyond our fathoming still ; 
we were no nearer to the mystery by which we 
were surrounded. Hugh himself appeared to 
share our confusion ; he was staring steadily at 
our flake of cheese, and trying to solve the riddle 
for himself. He started when I addressed him, 
even as though he had utterly forgotten we were 
standing there before him. 

“ Was it our trouble that brought my father to 
London, did he give you to understand ?” I asked. 

“T thought so—at first,” he added, with a re- 
scrve, 

“ And then ?” 

“ And then he confessed that he had met with 
serious trouble of his own—of which you have 
not heard ?” 

“We do not know anything. 

“He has not written to you?” 

a i 

* Nor Ella?” 

os ad 

“ Yes—it is strange,” said Hugh. 
quite see the object of all this. 
clouds completely.” 

“Mr. Protheroe has met with serious losses, 
you say ?”’ Lydia remarked to him. 

“] am sorry to say he has.” 

“Tn what way?” 

“ He has been speculating somewhat wildly on 
the Bourse,” said Hugh. “I think I understood 
him to that effect.” 

But-he was not thinking of my father whilst 
he spoke. There was matter of graver moment 
to oceupy his mind just then. He was wondering 
on his own account; trying to see the motive 
which had brought my father to London, perhaps 
—some other motive which until then had not 
been apparent tohim. Yes, he was in the clouds 
along with us, 

“ And his losses ?” asked Lydia. 

“ He informs me he has lost all, That is why 
he has left Paris, I suppose,” said Hugh. 

“And why it was necessary to leave Paris,” 
added Lydia. 

“ Exactly,” was the dry response. 

“ He does not taik of returning ?” 

-.” 

* Did Mr. Protheroe think you would come 
here ¥” Lydia continued. 

“He did not speak of it. 
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thought I should communicate with you in some 
way,” answered Hugh. 

“You come, Mr. Mackness,” I said, “ professing 
to be our friend—to be of service to us in any 
way that might lie in your power. That we still 
understand ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then tell us everything my father said— 
every word, if you can remember it,”’ I went on, 
“whether you think it may interest us or not, or 
applies to us or not; whether it affects you, 
standing apart from all our lives, or Ella, or 
your cousin Vanda. What else did he say to 
you?” 

“There is so much that could not appertain to 
anything important, which I would prefer you 
did not know,” he answered, with a dash at last 
at an explanation for his past reserve. 

“ Why not ?” 

“Tt concerns my late uncle’s business and his 
connection with it. It is about the old accounts— 
the past bankruptcy—a miserable story, whether 
true or false.” 

“We will not speak of that, then,” I said, im- 
patiently; “let it go by. Did he allude to any- 
thing else ?” 

“ Let me think.” 

“Did he speak of the murder of your uncle ? 
Did he allude to Mr. Wellmore ?” 

“Yes,” answered Hugh, after a longer pause 
than ordinary, “he did. I had hoped—” 

“Hoped what?” I said, quickly. ; 

“That that painful subject might have been 
spared us all to-night. Not for my own sake,” 
he added, quickly too—“ do not. think that—but 
for yours. I am always brooding upon it; it is 
ever before me; I am going away to forget it for 
a while, if Iean. And now it meets me here!” 

“Do you think that murder was likely to be 
forgotten in this house—and that it is not on my 
mind as well?” T asked, seornfully. “ Have you 
forgotten my relation to the man who is charged 
with this crime, and who is as innocent as you 
are?” 

“T have forgotten nothing,” he murmured. 

“Tell me what my father said to you about 
this murder before you leave us, concealing no- 
thing, extenuating nothing, and I will think the 
better of you, Hugh, from this night,” I entreated. 

He was touched by my earnestness. 

“If you wish it, then, I will,” he said; “ but I 
would have been glad to be spared.” 

“For my sake ?” I said. 

“For your sake only,” he replied again. 

“Go on, then, please. We are both attentive 
listeners.” 

He glanced at us furtively, then he stood up 
facing us and leaned one arm upon the mantel- 
shelf, as if it were not etiquette to remain seated 
whilst we confronted him, and embarrassed him 
by our steady stares down at him. 

“T would have been glad to spare you, Maud,” 
he said, very gently, and he reminded me of the 
old times when I thought some day he would be 
as a brother to me, “ but you force me to distress 
you by the little that I have to tell.” 

“Well?” I said, interrogatively. 

“Your father believes Mr. Wellmore killed my 
uncle. He is of the same opinion as myself. 
He has not a doubt, he says.” 

I clasped my hands together. 

“He does not believe it,” I cried; “in your 
heart, it is probable, you do not believe it either.” 

“Why not ?” he asked, 

“You have met Mr. Wellmore more than once 
under unpleasant circumstances, because he 
thought ill of you, suspected vou, believed you 
were not acting fairly by our Ella,” I said. “ He 
would have told you so to your face, when he went 
to Mincing Lane that afternoon to see you, not 
your uncle. Your uncle he met by accident that 
day—you were away in the country, or could not 
be found—but he wanted to see you. Ol! if he 
had—if he only had!” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” he said, hurriedly. 

“What more did my father say to you?” I 
went on more coolly. 

“Nothing very explicit—only that he will be 
a witness shortly in the case.” 

“A witness? did you say a witness ?” 

i oe 

“ Against Ben ?” 

“Yes. He has some evidence to offer.” 

“What?” I asked so fiercely that he went 
back a step, and Lydia for an instant shrank 
from me, and then checked me by a warning 
pressure of her arm. 

“He did not say what evidence. And,” added 
Hugh, wearily, “ thank God, I did not ask him.” 

“Evidence against my Ben,” I murmured to 
myself. “Lydia, do you understand this ?” 

“No, I do not,” answered Lydia. 

“Ts there anything more to tell me?’ I in- 
quired of Hugh, standing before me, and regard- 
ing me with even graver interest. 

“ Nothing more.” 

“My father has come to London to plead his 
own distress and ours, and to bear witness against 
Mr. Wellmore—that is the position ?” 

“Ves.” 

“May I ask if you have lately assisted my fa- 
ther with money ?” 

“ Vanda has, temporarily.” 

“TI am sorry,” I said, in a low voice; “ yes, I 
think I am sorry.” 

There was a long pause after this, which Lyd- 
ia was the first to disturb. 

“TI do not think we need detain you any long- 
er, Mr. Mackness,” she said; “ your time is valua- 
ble.” 

“What can I say to Vanda? That you refuse 
any assistance from her, and under any cireum- 
stances?” he asked, uneasily, “for that is the 
reul meaning of it all.” 

“Say we are not in absolute distress, and that 
we thank her,” answered Lydia, for us both. 

“ Aud Ella?” 

“You will see Ella again ?” I said. 

“ How can I help it?” he asked. 





“Does your cousin Vanda know of all that has 
passed between you two?” I asked. 

“Not yet. It will be my duty to tell her 
shortly.” 

“When ?” 

“Tn a few days. 

“ Ab, well,” I said, wearily; “ask Ella to come 
home. That is all, I think.” 

That was all. We had no more to say to each 
other; he had fulfilled his mission, and startled 
us with the news which followed it, and there 
was no more to say. 

He extended his hand to me, and said “ good- 
by,” and [ placed mine within it, in token that I 
bore him no ill-will. 

“If you would only let us help you,” he said, 
by way of a last appeal, and my last words were: 

“Thank you. No.” 

As I opened the door to let him pass into the 
street, we were both conscious of a stir at the 
Feathers opposite, of a medley of voices and loud 
laughter, and of Sal Garboush standing on the 
curb-stone haranguing a small mob, and scream- 
ing out her.denunciations at the top of her strong 
voice. 

“Not so much as trust for arf a quartern, and 
I’ve spent hundreds of pounds on yer—millions !” 
she added, with an easy arithmetical exaggera- 
tion, at which everybody laughed. ‘ Well, not a 
penny more of my money—when I get any—goes 
into your till. Jest mind that—jest bear that in 
mind, you—” 

And then followed a string of most formidable 
adjectives preceding a noun signifying publican. 

As she became aware that the door of our shop 
was open, she stopped suddenly to shake her 
fist at me in token of her undying animosity, and 
to shriek across something which I did not hear 
for the noise round about her, and which was 
cut short by two rude boys—I fancy they were 
Mr. Edmistoun’s boys—making a playful raid at 
her, and shoving her into the gutter. 

Having once quitted the opposite side of the 
way, and failing to smash in the features of her 
juvenile assailants, who had run whooping down 
the middle of the road, she came across to us. 

She was not sober, but she was far from Miss 
Garboush at her worst, and she advanced with 
tolerably even strides, followed by the cortége, 
who saw that further amusement was to be de- 
rived from this movement. 

But she was only curious to see who was my 
companion. 

“T thought it couldn’t be him,” said Sal, with 
a low growl; “he’s in quod still, o’ course, while 
you go on with another chap—jest like the wo- 
men, after all! And wot are yer sneaking out 
of the Protheroe shop for, my fine genelman ? 
Good Lud! it’s you, is it! Why did they never 
ketch hold of you, Mr. Mackness, and think yer 
killed the old man in Mincing Lane? It was 
more in your line than my old father’s, or the 
one they’ve grabbed now. Wasn't it?” 

“This woman is mad,” said Hugh; then he 
strode away at a great pace from her, and I shut 
the door quickly upon Sarah, and went back to 
my step-sister. 

I found Lydia lying back in her chair like a 
woman asleep, only she was very white. 

“ Lydia!” I exclaimed, “ are you not well 

“Oh yes, I am well,” she said, opening her 
eyes at once, and gazing at me steadily and 
strangely; “I am very well, thank you, Mand.” 

But I was not so sure of this. I forgot all 
about Hugh Mackness and the strange news he 
had brought to us; on the instant the scenes and 
characters changed of my grim drama of life, and 
it was only Lydia of whom I was thinking. I 
was doubtful of the look upon her face; I had 
not seen anything like it before—it was so hard 
and set an expression, and she regarded me with 
such heart-chilling intentness. 

“You must not be so seared, child,” she said, 
smiling at my alarm, “or get odd fancies into 
your head that I am looking ill. I was only 
thinking all this over.” 

“ All that Mr. Mackness has told us ?” 

pe Bd 

“And you are sure you are well?” I asked, 
still anxiously. 

“What is to make me ill in this sudden way, 
Maud ?” she rejoined. ‘“ Why, you are getting as 
nervous as Iam! Is that,” she added, after a 
pause, ‘‘ because we have lived too sparingly for 
the last few days—eked out our resources, like 
two poor shipwrecked sailors on the open sea, not 
knowing when a sail will come in sight, and they 
will be able to say, ‘Thank God, it is all over at 
last!” 

This was hardly Lydia’s style, and I was se- 
cretly alarmed, although I endeavored to disguise 
my fears from her. She had forgotten she was 
talking to me, and was wandering dreamily, I 
thought, with her eyes, from which the glasses 
had fallen, fixed intently upon the handful of 
coals within the grate. But she was quick still, 
and my own expression of concern for her easily 
betrayed me. She was herself at once. 

“That man’s coming has upset me a little, 
possibly,” she said. ‘ He has brought us strange 
news, and we can not tell what is to follow it, or,” 
she added, after another pause, “whether the 
news be good or bad.” 

“Surely bad news!” I exclaimed. 

“We will not say so yet,” she replied. “ Who 
can tell this may not be the breaking of the 
cloud ?” 

“ No, no,’ 

“We can not be always in the valley of the 
shadows, Mand. If we are toiling upward we 
shall come to light at last. That is what I 
think,” she added, with a brighter smile upon her 
face than I had ever noted there, “and that is 
what I hope to live to see.” 

“What is the meaning of my father’s being in 
London—of keeping away from us ?” 

“We never liked Fisher Street,” she added, 
dryly, and in her old quick way. 

“Of going to Hugh Mackness this afternoon ?” 
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“He wanted money, and the Mincing Lane of- 
fice was a proper place to go in search of it, he 
thought,” she replied. 

“Of telling Hugh he had come to London to 
give evidence in Ben’s case ?” 

“It may be on his conscience that he should 
tell the truth.” 

“Do you think so, Lydia ?” 

“No, I don’t,” was the answer; “TI only say it 
may. I trust it may be so for his sake, and,” 
she held out her hands to me, “ for yours.” 

“Thank you, Lydia. But—” 

“ And now,” she said, “ do not let us say any- 
thing more to-night. Let us take time to think, 
and to pray that we may think for the best. I 
would rather, Maud, you would not speak of this 
to me again.” 

“Very well.” 

“In your room think it all over,” she contin- 
ued, “as I will do in mine, and then we can meet 
to-morrow and face the truth more clearly.” 

“T hope we may.” 

“Very well. Now sit down and have your 
supper.” 

“T can not eat,” I said. 

“But you must. Oh, but you shall.” 

Lydia got up, and bustled about after her dear 
old fashion, and I was glad to see it. Anything 
out of the common way with Lydia was to dis- 
tress me seriously, and the fears I had had di- 
minished rapidly, and presently, and for a while, 
passed from me altogether. Tate very little, and 
Lydia harassed me by her persistence, by her in- 
sisting that I was not eating because we were 
short of bread and cheese, and not because I was 
not hungry; but I saw that her heart was full, 
and it was a struggle for her to eat also. 

We gave up the attempt at last. 

“ After all,” she said, cheerfully, “when the 
exchequer is low, want of appetite is a complaint 
that can be borne with equanimity.” 

“| wonder whether Ben—” 

Lydia rose to her feet very quickly. 

“We are not going to talk of Ben again, if 
you remember, or of Ben’s affairs, or of anybody 
connected with Ben, to-night,” she said. ‘That 
is part of our agreement, for he belongs to the 
news which Mr. Mackness brought. Let us go 
upstairs.” 

As we went upstairs to our rooms, I said on 
the landing where we were standing together, 

“T wish you would sleep in Ella’s bed to-night, 
Lydia.” 

“ Are you nervous ?” was the inquiry put to me. 

“Not of sleeping alone, but—” 

“Nervous about me, then? Oh, that is non- 
I should keep you awake perhaps, and I 
am sure you would keep me.” 

“Tf you think that, Lydia, perhaps you had 
better go to your own room,” I said. 

“T like my room,” she answered, “and I do 
not think I should rest in yours. I seem to need 
rest a little too. I am—very tired,” she added, 
with a sigh. 

Even then I did not like to leave her. 
very strange. 

“May I sleep with you, Lyd ?” I said, suddenly, 

“Why—what for ?” 

“If we were both very restless—if we could 
not sleep—we could talk all the news over in the 
night, and plan out together what it is best to do,” 
I suggested. 

She shook her head and smiled faintly. 

“T shall sleep soundly enough. Good-night.” 

She was close to her room—she had put the 
key in the lock and opened the door, when she 
came back to my side. 

“Ts it that you are really nervous ?” 

“No,” I replied, “ unless it is about you.” 

“Do you think | am going to be ill ?” 

“No, no; I hope not. You must not fancy 
that.” 

“Have you ever known me anything but 
strong?” she inquired. 

“No,” 

“Of course not,” she said. “ There, there, do 
not add any worry about me to the other worries 
my poor girl has yet to bear, as she will bear 
them—well ?” 

“Tee.” 

“For her own sake as well as Big Ben’s,” she 
added, “and so God bless her!” 

“ Lydia !” 

I put my arms round her, kissed her, and cried 
a little. 

“Now you are giving way again,” she said; 
“and all this is foolish and weak, and unnerves 
you for the morrow. You will be better by your- 
self, in your own room, just as I shall be,” she 
murmured, 

“T have not offended you inany way this even- 
ing ?” 

“Offended me /” cried Lydia, in astonishment. 
“Heaven knows, sister—true sister that you are 
—that there can never be offense between us two 
again. You have made life better and brighter 
for me, even as life is now. Iam not so much 
alone in the world. Good-night; try and sleep, 
dear.” 

She kissed me again, and then went quickly 
into her own room and closed the door behind her. 
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CHAPTER V. 
QUITE ALONE, 


So the day was over for us, and the key turned 
on our wild speculations, just as the key had 
been turned in the shop door for the night. And 
in the morning there were other thoughts to take 
precedence of even those which had disturbed 
me yesterday; the cup of my sorrows had not 
quite brimmed over till the morrow came and 
told me there was a lower depth into which I 
must plunge. 

Lydia did not call me as usual the next day, 
and I started up in a fright, and from the sleep 
which had come to me at last in the small hours, 
wondering what time it was, The Feathers was 
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open, but the shops opposite were still closed ; 

there was no actual necessity for rising early 
now, but Lydia and I were naturally early, risers, 
who liked the day well before us under any cir- 
cumstances. I dressed hurriedly, thinking that 
I would have the fire lighted and the scanty break- 
fast prepared before Lydia was awake. She had 
gone to bed tired, and yet, like myself, too beset 
by conflicting thought to sleep readily, 1 fancied ; 

and having dropped off at last, she “would sleep 
well fora ‘while. 

I stole cautiously past her door and down the 
stairs for fear of waking her; I lighted the fire 
and set the breakfast things; I brewed our last 
half-ounce of tea, and toasted our last two slices 
of bread; and then I went upstairs to astonish 
her with the luxufy of having her breakfast in 
bed. Lydia’s room door was unlocked, and I turn- 
ed the handle and entered on tiptoe for fear of 
surprising her, little dreaming that she was past 
all surprising forever. My poor Lydia was dead ! 

Heaven alone knows of my grief and despair 
at this—the despair following quickly the grief, 
and leaving me for a while paralyzed, It was all 
so sudden ; I seemed to recollect at once my ter- 
rible loneliness, with this dear one struck away 
from the path of life along which we had been 
journeying trustfully together. I had never been 
fairly religious, and could not take comfort from 
religion in the hour of my tribulation; on the 
contrary, I could rebel against it, and, with my 
arms outspread, cry wildly: “ Why was this, O 
God, that she should go? What have I done 
that Thou shouldst crush me down like this ?” 

The record of that bitter time is a map of trou- 
ble confused by unavailing reproaches like unto 
these, and blurred by scalding tears. The world 
became a different place to me~ I was shut in 
by four high walls, from which I could not escape. 
I was without a friend now, and the last and best 
and truest was lying still and cold in her own 
room, “sleeping well,” as she had promised me 
that she would—gone away for ever and ever. 

It was Mr. Edmistoun whom I saw first—to 
whom I ran first, taking the key of the shop with 
me. I had not told any of the neighbors. I 
dreaded Mrs. Bond with her comments upon the 
case, her curiosity, her garrulity; I seemed as if 
I wished to treasure up my loss, and allow no 
one to interfere. The doctor came back with 
me, and told me what I had known already, that 
Lydia had died in her sleep, early in the night, 
passing away probably without any pain. 

The surgeon looked down upon her critically, 
wisely, and yet tenderly, and then turned sudden- 
ly to me: 

“You must not fret too much, Miss Protheroe. 
You must take peace to yourself by knowing she 
is at rest.” 

“Don’t talk like a minister, Mr. Edmistoun,” I 
said, petulantly and ungratefully. “There is no 
peace for me with her gone.” 

“There should be presently ; 
he replied ; “ but she was a great sufferer.” 

“A sufferer! My Lydia!” 

“You did not know ?” 

Ne 

“ And your sister Ella—that impulsive, fly-away 
young lady,” he added, quietly, “‘ she did not know 
either? This poor thing has kept it to herself 
all these two years, then... Very remarkable.” 

“T have always thought her well and strong. 

“Her malady was incurable. She has known 
for some time she could not live; that she might 
die at ‘any moment. How she has kept up so 
bravely, God knows, I don’t.” 

“Ah, but Ido! It was to see us brave—Ella 
and me,” I sobbed out. “I understand it all. 
And I only understand now how good she was, 
and how great is my loss.” 

“Then, my dear child, why do you grieve 
said the doctor. *“ There, I am not playing the 
minister ; Iam speaking as the doctor still. Don’t 
look at me like that. But she 7s out of pain and 
suspense, and out of—of—Soho,” he added, with 
a dash; “and that is my own consolation seme- 
times, Miss Protherve, when I am very, very much 
driven by bad trade, and the rent, and want of 
appreciation, and all that kind of thing, that it 
can not be always Soho. That there will come a 
time when—when it will not always be such— 
such devilish hard work !” 

“Did my sister Lydia come to you very fre- 
quently ?” 

““ Yes—when you were out, or had gone to bed 
—when there was no chance of your curiosity 
being aroused,” said the doctor ; “but I fancied 
of late days that she had told one or another of 
you,” 

“Did she have no further advice ?” 

“No better advice than mine, you mean ?” he 
asked, dryly. “Oh yes! I took her to Dr. 
Blank — Blank is the great authority—and he 
said she could not have been in better hands, 
and that I had done exactly right in everything. 
He’s a very clever, long-headed fellow is Blank. 
He—” 

“What do we owe you for all this attention 
and kindness, I wonder ?”’ I said, dreamily regard- 
ing him. 

“You don’t owe me anything—not a penny,” 
he replied. ‘ Your sister paid me for each visit 
very regularly; she was most exemplary in her 
payments.” { 

“Whilst she could pay; but lately, I know—” 

“My dear Miss Protheroe, you don’t know any- 
thing about it,” he said, buttoning up his coat 
over his rusty stock, and putting on with alacrity 
his black woollen gloves, with a wreckage of fur 
lining round the caffs. “ You can’t know. — It’s 
impossible. There’s not a.farthing owing; Pm 
much too keén a man of business to trust any- 
body about here, ha! ha! You must not: mind 
my plain- speaking, but that is a fact that may 
console you. ‘ Your sister did not die in my debt ; 
indeed, I am rather disposed to consider that it’s 
the other way a little, ninepence-halfpenny, F 
think—Mrs. Edmistown’s account for tapes and 
shirt buttons; though what she does with the 
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buttons, Lord knows, I never get one ; 
there, good-morning.” 

“Good-morning. Thank you for all your kind- 
ness, sir,” I said. 

He was at the shop door now, and I was seeing 
him out, 

“Are you going to stop here—all alone ?” he 
asked. ‘ 

“ Until the funeral—certainly.” 

“Oh, the funeral, yes. And,” here he paused 
and put the fingers of his glove to his mouth, and 
I can remember that amidst all my great trouble 
noticing that two of his fingers were escaping 
through the tips, “I don’t think there will be any 
bother about an inquest.” 

“Oh, an inquest!” I exclaimed. 

“She is an old-patient of mine—has been long 
under my care, you see,” he said. “I can give 
a certificate at once to the effect of her natural 
death. You leave that to me.” 

“Thank you,” I murmured. 

“What is troubling me,” he added, with his 
little dry cough, “is your stopping in this place 
all by yourself.” 

“Lydia is with me,” I said, more firmly. 
shall not be alone till they take her away.” 

He looked closely at me, as though he did not 
relish my answer. 

“ You will communicate with friends, of course,” 
he said. 

“The only friend I have is in prison.” 

“Oh yes—poor Mr. Wellmore—I know,” he 
said ; “ but your sister Ella ?” 

“She is abroad, and I don’t know her address. 
J will try and find it presently.” 

“ And your father ?” 

“Tle is in London. , I don’t know where.” 

“My poor child, you do not seem to know any- 
thing. But you are distressed just now.” 

And I did not know either whether I should be 
glad to find my father. I thought not. It was 
not worth while—it was hardly safe. I had be- 
come utterly afraid of him—completely distrust- 
ful of his every action. He was against me. Not 
for me, And he was afraid of me too, and of 
what I might say presently. 

Mr, Edmistoun departed. Almost his last words 
were: 

“T will send you a composing draught. Iam 
not quite satisfied with the look of you, I must 
confess.” 

“T shall not give way, sir.” 

“That’s well said.” 

“T have so much to do.” 

“ Ahem—yes, I suppose so,” he replied. “I 
may look in again in the course of the evening, 
just for a minute, to make sure you are quite 
right.” 

And late in the evening he kept his word, and 
brought his composing draught with him, and 
passed it to me as I opened the door to his sum- 
mons, 

“Are you all right?” 
iously. 

“Yes, thank you.” 

“More resigned ?” 

“Yes, more resigned.” 

“ Knowing it is better for her ?”” he added. 

“Yes,” I said again. 

He hesitated on the door-step. 

“ Have you written to anybody 

“No, sir; not yet.” 

“Humph! What have you been doing since 
I saw you last ?” 

“T can hardly recollect.” 

“Mrs. Edmistoun suys that if you'd like one 
of our little girls to sleep with you for a day or 
two, she would be very pleased to send her 
round,” 

“Mrs. Edmistoun is very kind and thoughtful 
for me, but I would so much prefer to be by my- 
self,” was my answer. 

“Very well. You have vour neighbors handy, 
of course,” he said, “ should you want anything, 
and they all know what has happened, and are 
very sorry—very sorry indeed. Good-night.”’ 

He had gone a few steps, when I ran after him, 
and said: “Iam not ungrateful. Thank them 
for me if you see any of them again, doctor.” 

“T told them not to call upon yor yet awhile; 
to give you a day to yourself.” 

“Thank you for that too.” 

“T thought they would be a nuisance just now,” 
he added.“ There’s that Garboush woman says 
she will come; but she’s been fighting since with 
a man in ‘he next street, and I faney the police 
were carrying her to the station; so you needn't 
expect her. Good-night.” 

He trotted away, and I went back to my shop, 
shut the door, and returned to the parlor, and to 
the chair in which Lydia had sat last night and 
looked at the fire and talked so strangely to me. 
I set my composing draught on the table where 
were the breakfast things just as I had placed 
them in the early morning. I had not cleared 
away; I had not ‘done much but grieve, and fold 
Lydia’s things, and go out-of-doors a little while 
in search of the grim requirements that the dead 
need from the hands of the stranger. Now it 
was all quiet at last, I thought, and I was the 
only living being in the house, the’ last of the 
Protheroes left in Fisher Street. The fire had 
not been alight in the parlor since the morning— 
I had forgotten all about it—but it struck me 
that it was very cold for the first time, as I sat 
down before the ‘empty grate. 

And there I sat and thought. For how long I 
know not. I did not fall asleep, but I must have 
brooded very deeply in the shadows that were 
about me and my life, and forgotten most things 
—even the hours that were stealing away. I had 
heard the shutters of the Feathers noisily closed, 
but it had not warned me of the lateness of the 
night; I sat as in a stupor, and yet wondering 
how strange it all was that I should be-there by 
myself, and Lydia should be upstairs alone. I 
had taken one dose of the composing draught, 
out of compliment to Mr. Edmistoun, whose feel- 
ings would have been hurt in the morning if I 
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had not touched it, and though it had not render- 
ed me sleepy, there was a heaviness upon me 
which had brought on a disinclination to move 
and get to my room, as the doctor had advised. 
I was dull, yet confused. People still walked 
briskly past the shop, as though it was very cold 
outside, and they were anxious to get home. 
There were folk quarrelling in Whiffen’s Court 
at the back as usual, and one woman screaming 
murder, which did not alarm me, Whiffen’s being 
a screaming locality at all hours after dark, 

I was conscious of being alone, and then sud- 
denly of not being alone, and of waking from my 
half-lethargy to a certainty of something very 
strange happening within the house —a some- 
thing inexplicable and blood-curdling, and that 
might mean danger, a new surprise, possibly— 
Heaven help me!—a new horror. Somebody 
was coming down the stairs! I could hear the 
footsteps advancing toward me, and the stairs 
creaking beneath the tread, stealthy as it was! 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





“SHALL I?” 


Qaas 4L I do this, sir, and shall I do that, sir? 
Shall I go in, sir, or shall I go out? 
Shall it be bonnet, or shall it be hat, sir? 
State your opinion ; I’m sadly in doubt. 
Shall I go riding, or shall I go walking? 
Shall [ accept it, or shall I refuse ? 
Shall [ be silent, or shall I keep talking ? 
Give your advice, pray; I can not well choose. 
Thus do we pander to others’ opinions, 
Wearing the garb of Society's slaves; 
Fashion’s a tyrant, and we are her minions, 
Robbing our life of the freedom it craves, 


Ought I to visit her, ought I to ent her? 
Shall I be friendly, or shall I be cold? 

Shall I look boldly, or peep through the shutter? 
Shall I give silver, or shall I give gold? 

What will be said if I stay from the dinner? 
What will be said if ’'m seen at the ball? 

Will they proclaim me a saint, or a sinner? 
If not the former, I go not at all. 

Thus do we pander to others’ opinions, 
Wearing the garb of Society’s slaves; 

Fashion's a tyrant, and we are her minions, 
Robbing our life of the freedom it craves. 


Why not go forward, undaunted, unfearing, 
Doing the thing that is lawful and right ? 
Caring not who may be seeing or hearing, 
Shuuning the darkness, and courting the light. 
Surely, if conscience forbear to upbraid us, 
Well may we laugh at the verdict of fools; 
God is our guide—for His service He made us— 
Not to be ruled by the makers of rules. 
Pander no longer to others’ opinions; 
Wear not the garb of Socie sty’s slaves ; 
Be not of Fashion the pitiful minions; 
Rob not your life of the freedom it craves. 





Design for Card Case.—Leather 
Painting. 
See illustration on page 183. 

HIS design is painted on the cover of a card 

case of light tan-colored kid. In the inner 
part the leaves are pale greenish-blue, the blos- 
soms red, stems dark brown, and veins and edges 
outlined in gold. These colors are repeated in 
the small diaper at the top and in the surround- 
ing border. 


Decorative Alphabet. 
See illustration on page 196. 

\ E publish herewith a third installment of 

the Decorative Alphabet, designed by 
Miss Dora Wheeler, which was begun in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 51, Vol. XVII, to which our 
readers are referred for a detailed description 
of the manner of working. The second install- 
ment appeared in Bazar No. 6, Vol. XVIII. 
The large size given in the illustrations is that 
best adapted to the greatest variety of uses: to 
be painted in oil or water colors on china, fans, 
mouchoir cases, screens, lamp shades, ete. ; or 
sketched in pen and ink on the panels of cab- 
inets and boxes; or worked in fine outline stitch 
with etching silk or fine cotton on draperies, 
hangings, ete. A tracing is readily made with 
tracing-paper or transparent linen, which is re- 
produced by means of colored transfer-paper upon 
the article to be decorated. The letters, of course, 
can be reduced or increased in size to suit the 
purpose for which they are desired. The rest of 
the alphabet will be published at brief intervals. 





EVENING PRAYER AT THE 
HAUPTWACHE, BERLIN. 
See illustration on page 192. 
ETWEEN Unter den Linden, the broad bou- 
levard running from the towering statue of 
the Great Frederick to the Brandenburg Gate, and 
the handsome Siegesbriicke, with its groups of 
statuary illustrative of Prussia’s military glory, 
stretches the wide Platz, on one side of which, in 
a group of trees opposite to the imperial palace, 
and next to the arsenal, and facing the square, 
stands the Hauptwache, or main guard-house of 
Berlin, a massive stone structure, the great col- 
umns of its imposing portico and the sculptured 
trophy of ancient armor surmounting its flat roof 
being its only ornaments. 

The scene witnessed here on any bright sum 
mer morning, when the guard is mounted, is a 
brilliant one, which gives never-ending satisfac 
tion to the loyal Berliners. Officers and soldiers 
of all branches of the service represented in the 


large garrison of Germany’s capital city are 
congregated, the bright red or green dolman 


of the natty hussar, the brightly faced jacket of 
the jaunty uhlan, the white coat and shining 
breastplate of the huge cuirassier contrasting 
with the sober blue of the grenadier and the ar- 
tilleryman, The band is playing as the old guard 
turns over the post to the new one, the reports 
are made, and the order of the day issued ; offi- 
cers and orderlies disperse, sentries are relieved 
and posted, and the Hauptwache resumes its 
wonted air of sleepy quiet, the tightly buttoned, 
leather-helmeted sentry pacing up and down in 

















front of the row of rifles leaning on their stands 
before the steps of the portico, behind the pillars 
of which, and under the shadow of its roof, the 
other soldiers of the guard are lounging. 

The day wears slowly away under the monoto- 
nous routine of guard duty until the long twilight 
of the German summer fades from the sky, and 
the rows of lamps on Unter den Linden gleam 
brightly in the gloaming. The lanterns of the 
passing carriages twinkle in and out among the 
dark trees, or flash like fire-flies across the open 
square, and the sentries on the steps of the pal- 
ace opposite stand almost motionless in their 
places looking quietly down at the passers-by, 
while a thin thread of light streaming forth from 
a narrow opening in the heavy curtains in a win- 
dow of the second story marks the 
of the aged Emperor in his study. Solemnly ris- 
ing above the subdued roar of the great city 
comes the boom of a deep-voiced bell tolling the 
knell of another dying hour. From the high 
steeples of the churches bell answers bell, and 
now, mingling with the last vibrating stroke, the 
sweet, melodious notes of the bugle sounding tat- 
too ring out from the shadow of the Hauptwache. 
Again, and once again, the bugle sends out its clear 
notes, and the sentinel’s long-drawn “ Hera-u-s !”” 
(turn out!) brings the men of the guard tum- 
bling out of the doors of the guard-house. With 
the sharp word of command the men grasp their 
rifles and stand motionless. The light from the 
street lamps shines upon them, twinkling in the 
polished brasses of their helmets and aecoutre- 
ments and lighting up their faces. Manly-look- 
ing, handsome fellows they are, these sturdy gi- 
ants of the Kaiser’s grenadiers ; and an impressive 
scene it makes when at another word of command 
the soldiers remove their helm« ts, and with bowed 
heads stand in hushed and reverential quiet of- 
fering up a silent prayer to the Almighty. 

The line is broken, the men return to the guard- 
room, the sounds of the street diminish and die 
away, and soon the measured tread of the sentry 
as he tramps slowly up and down, or the distant 
roll of wheels, alone awakens the 
echoes of the broad Platz. 
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ANSWERS T70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Youne Marnirp Lavy.—Nunge’ veiling may be had 
as thin as the sheercst muslin, and that or else sewing- 
silk grenadine will be best choice for a thin dress for 
one wearing mourning. Lace and net are suitable 
only for very light mourning. 

Ianoranor.—Roman and Florentine mosaics are 
quite different; the value in each depends upon the 
fineness of the work. 

Gau.t.—We have repeatedly said that we do not an- 
ewer queries about pronunciation in this column 
Any pronouncing dictionary will tell you what you 
desire. Consult a numismatist about the value of 
your coins. 

Mrs. M. B. B.—We do not print addresses here, but 
will send the one you want on receipt of a stamped 
and a IE 2d enve slope. 

Miss J. M.—You will find full details concerning 
the a eamietonrns of wedding and announcement 
cards, etc., in Manners and Social Usages, which will 
be sent you by Harper & Brothers on receipt of $1. 
As these papers have been published at full length in 
the Bazar, and thus placed within the reach of 
regular readers, we can not repeat them, and 
desiring them must obtain them in book form. 

Mus. B. B.—We know of no book on the 
you mention. 

Mus. L.S., anp Ornens.—We can not tell you where 
to procure the portable dressing glass. 

A Sussoriser.—Poole, Cavendish, Fisher Ames, and 
Proc tor are among the latest authorities on whist 

I. F. L.—We do not answer such questions by mail. 
The choice between Webster's and Worcester’s diction- 
aries is a matter of taste, on which we do not under- 
tuke to decide. There are Jews of all nations, though 
all are presumably of one race, there being few recruits 
by the way of conversion. 

Mxs. H. E. 8S.—Cream is not used with lemon and 
sugar in Russian tea. 

Many Suuscriers. 
bers of the Bazar beyond three years. 

Domus.—Holly’s Modern Dwellings in Town and Coun- 
try, which will be sent you by Harper & Brothers on 
receipt of $4, is the book you desire. 

Jutta.—Manners and Social Usages 
queries about table manners 

Sweet Vioverts. A blouse waist gathered to a belt 
and a full round skirt simply hemmed, or else tucked 
nearly to the belt, is a pretty design for wash dresses 
\ +a basque 
over-skirt with gathered embroidered 
narrower ruffles outlining a vest and on the over-skirt. 
The guimpe dress with belt and tucked skirt will be 
worn again by girls seven years old 

Mrs. Get bison serge or striped camel’s-hair, and 
make it by late illustrations in the Bazar. The tawn- 
colored cashmere with red watered silk is not too 
youthful for your house dress, 

akY Jane. —Guimpe dresses will again be worn by 
girls 

Wurtrr Pratns.—Get dark maroon or else golden 
brown cloth, and make princesse dresses with soutache 
braid trimmings for the little girls. Dark red velvet 
combines pre*tay with gendarme blue cashmere. 

Mrs. 8S.—G»od dressmakers do not line dress skirts, 
If you have si tteen yards of the copper-colored satin, 
why Wot have it for the greater part of the dress, using 
velvet of the same color for a vest, for side panels or a 
single front panel, and for bands or one border on the 
skirt? For the drab satin get cashmere of the same 
shade for a basque and over-skirt, with pleated vest 
and pleated skirt like your sample. 

Nev.—Ladies wear gloves at an evening reception, 
but at present gentlemen do not. 

B. M.—Embroidery is the trimming for piqué, 
linen braid in parallel rows will also be used. 

A. Q.—Any cut paper pattern mentioned in the 
Bazar can be obtained by addressing Harper & Bro- 
thers, Franklin Square, New York 

Ianonanoe. —Send your trunk to a dealer to be cov- 
ered. A pleated skirt, shirred basque, and drapery 
will be pretty for a white surah dress, 

Manta Turnesa.—A lady should not offer to help a 
gentleman take off his overcoat. 

Sunsouiser.—“ Yours respectfully” is correct for a 
lady to use in signing a business note, and “ yours 
truly” is not at all objectionable, as it is merely a torm- 
al and courteous signature. 

—It is correct and fashionable at present to nse 
an by Ser il, or a crest if you have one, a8 a seal in wax 
for your letters, A rather large round wax seal is 
used. The Oriental, Mechlin, and Pompadour laces 
will all be used next summer 

Oup Sunsouiser.—White muslin or else nuns’ veil- 
ing is best for a graduating dress. Make it with a 
shirred basque, an-apron over-skirt, and tucked or 
pleated lower skirt. 

Kare S.—White and satteen dresses will be made 
with full back drapery, apron or panel fronts, pleated 
and flounced skirts, and basques or round beited 
waists; the latter may have yokes or guimpes, or be 
quite plain. Gros faille is the fashionable black silk, 
and will be trimmed for the spring with lace and solid 
Jet passementeric. 
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WHITE HEATHER :* 
A Nobel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtuor or “Juprtn Suakesrranr,” “ A Prinorss or 
Tuvure,” * Mac.rop or Darr,” ere. 


CHAPTER XII. 
“WHEN SHADOWS FALL.” 


(he deer-shed adjoining the kennels was a 
gloomy place, with its bare walls, its lack of 
light, and its ominous-looking cross-beams, ropes, 
and pulley for hanging up the slain deer; and 
the morning was dark and lowering, with a bit- 
ter wind howling along the glen, and sometimes 
bringing with it a sharp smurr of sleet from the 
northern hills. But these things did not seem 
to affect Ronald’s spirits much as he stood there, 
in his shirt-sleeves, and bare-headed, sorting out 
the hares that were lying on the floor, and deter- 
mining to whom and to whom such and such a 
brace or couple of brace should be sent. Four 
of the plumpest he had already selected for Mrs. 
Douglas (in the vague hope that thé useful pres- 
ent might make her a little more placable), and 
he was going on with his choosing and setting 
aside, sometimes lighting a pipe, sometimes sing- 
ing carelessly, 

“O we aft hae met at e’en, bonnie Peggie, O, 

On the banks o’ Cart sae green, bounie Peggie, O, 

Where the waters smoothly rin, 
Far aneath the roarin’ linu, 

Far frae busy strife and din, bonny Peggie, O,” 
when the little Maggie came stealing in. 

“Ronald,” she said, with an air of reproach, 
“ why are ye going about on such a morning with- 
out your jacket, and bare-headed too ?” 

“ Toots, toots, lassie; it’s a fine morning,” said 
he, indifferently. 

“It was Meenie said I was not to let you do 
such foolish things,” the little lass ventured to 
say, diffidently. 

Of course this put a new aspect on the case; 
but he would not admit as much directly, 

“Oh, well,” said he, “if you bring me out my 
coat and bonnet I wiil put them on, for I’m going 
down to the doctor’s with two or three of the 
hares.” 

And then she hesitated. 

“ Ronald,” said she, “I will take them to Mrs. 
Douglas, if you like.” 

“You?” said he. 

“ For | would give them to her with a nice mes- 
sage from you; and—and—if you take them, you 
will say nothing at all, and where is the compli- 
ment ?” 

He laughed. 

“Ye’re a wise little lass; but four big hares 
are heavy to carry—with the wind against ye; so 
run away and get me my coat and my Glengarry, 
and I will take them along myself, compliment 
or no compliment.” 

However, as it turned out, Mrs. Douglas was 
not the first of the family he was fated to meet 
that morning. He had scarcely left the deer-shed 
when he perceived Meenie coming along the road; 
and this was an auspicious and kindly event, for 
somehow the day seemed to go by more smoothly 
and evenly and contentedly when he had chanced 
to meet Meenie in the morning, and have a few 
minutes’ chat with her about affairs in general, 
aud an assurance that all was going well with 
her. So he went forward to meet her with a light 
heart; and he thought she would be pleased that 
he was taking the hares to her mother; and per- 
haps, too, he considered that they might be a lit- 
tle more frank in their friendship, after the ex- 
ceeding good-fellowship of the night of the chil- 
dren’s party. 

He went forward unsuspectingly. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Douglas !’’ said he, slack- 
ening in his pace; for naturally they always stopped 
for a few seconds or minutes when they met thus. 

But to his astonishment Miss Douglas did not 
seem inclined to stay. Her eyes were bent on the 
ground as she came along; she but timidly half 
lifted them as she reached him; and “Good- 
morning, Ronald!” she said, and would have 
passed on. And then it seemed as if, in her great 
embarrassment, she did not know what to do. 
She stopped ; her face was suffused with red ; and 
she said, hurriedly, and yet with an effort to ap- 
pear unconcerned, 

“T suppose Maggie is at home ?” 

“Oh yes,” said he, and her manner was so 
changed that he also scarce knew what to say or 
to think. 

And again she was going on, and again she 
lingered, with a sudden fear that she might be 
thought ungracious or unkind. 

“The children all got away safely yesterday 
morning,” said she; but her eyes never met his, 
and there was still tell-tale color in her cheeks. 

“So 1 heard,” he answered. 

“T am sure they must have enjoyed the even- 
ing,” she said, as if forcing herself to speak, 

And then it suddenly occurred to him—for this 
encounter had been all too brief and bewildering 
for any proper understanding of it—that per- 
haps her mother had been reproving her for being 
too friendly with the people about the inn and 
with himself, and that he was only causing her 
embarrassment by detaining her, and so he said: 

“Oh yes, I'm sure o’ that. Well, good-morn- 
ing, Miss Douglas ; I’m going along to give your 
mother these two or three hares.” 

“Good-morning,” said she, still without look- 
ing at him, and then she went. 

And he, too, went on his way, but only for a 
brief space; presently he sat down on the low 
stone dike by the road-side, and dropped the 
hares on the ground at his feet. What could it 
all mean? She seemed anxious to limit their 
acquaintanceship to the merest formalities, and 
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yet to be in a manner sorry for having to do so. 
Had he unwittingly given her some cause of of- 
fense? He began to recall the minutest oceur- 
rences of the night of the children’s party, 
wondering if something had then happened to 
account for so marked a change. But he could 
think of nothing. The supper party of three 
was of her own suggestion; she could not be 
angry on that account. Perhaps he ought to 
have asked this person or that person over from 
the inn to join them, for the sake of propriety ? 
Well, he did not know much about such matters ; 
it seemed to him that they were very happy as 
they were, and that it was nobody else’s busi- 
ness. But would she quarrel with him on that 
account? Or on account of his smoking in her 
presence? Again and again he wished that his 
pipe had been buried at the bottom of the loch ; 
and indeed his smoking of it that evening had 
given him no enjoyment whatever, except in so 
far as it seemed to please her; but surely, in 
any case, that was a trifle. Meenie would not 
suddenly become cold and distant ‘in however 
reluctant a way) for a small matter like that? 
Nor could she be angry with him for taking her 
father away for a day on the hill; she was al- 
ways glad when the doctor got a day’s shooting 
from anybody. No; the only possible conelu- 
sion he could come to was that Mrs, Douglas 
had more strongly than ever disapproved of 
Meenie’s forming friendships among people not 
of her own station in life; and that some defi- 
nite instructions had been given, which the girl 
was anxious to obey. And if that were so, ought 
he to make it any the more difficult for her? 
He would be as reserved and distant as she 
pleased. He knew that she was a very kindly 
and sensitive creature, and might dread giving 
pain; and herself suffer a good deal more than 
those from whom she was in a measure called 
upon to separate herself. That was a reason 
why it should be made easy for her; and he 
would ask Maggie to get on with her lessons by 
herself as much as she could; and when he met 
Miss Douglas on the road, his greeting of her 
would be of the briefest, and yet with as much 
kindness as she chose to accept, in a word or a 
look. And if he might not present her with the 
polecat’s skin that was now just about dressed ? 
—well, perhaps the American gentleman’s daugh- 
ter would take it, and have it made into some- 
thing, when she came up in March. 

The pretty little doll-like woman, with the 
cold eyes and the haughty stare, was at the front 
door of the cottage, scattering food to the fowls. 

“T have brought ye two or three hares, Mrs. 
Douglas, if they’re of any use to ye,” Ronald said, 
modestly. 

“Thank you,” said she, with lofty courtesy, 
“thank you; I am much obliged. Will you step 
in and sit down for a few minutes ?—I am sure 
a little spirits will do you no harm on such a 
cold morning.” 

In ordinary circumstances he would haye de- 
clined that invitation; for he had no great love 
of this domineering little woman, and much pre- 
ferred the society of her big, good-natured hus- 
band; but he was curious about Meenie; and 
even inclined to be resentful, if it appeared that 
she had been dealt with too harshly. So he fol- 
lowed Mrs. Douglas into the dignified little parlor, 
which was more like a museum of cheap curios- 
ities than a room meant for actual human use; 
and forthwith she set on the crimson-dyed table 
cover a glass, a tumbler, a jug of water, and a 
violet-colored bulbous glass bottle with an elec- 
tro-plated stopper. Ronald was bidden to help 
himself; and also, out of her munificence, she 
put before him a little basket of sweet biscuits: 

“T hear the doctor is away again,” Ronald 
said—and a hundred times would he rather not 
have touched the violet bottle at all, knowing 
that her clear, cold, blue eyes were calmly regard- 
ing his every movement. 

“Yes,” she said ; “to Tongue. There is a con- 
sultation there. I am sure he has had very 
little peace and quiet lately.” 

“Tam glad he had a holiday yesterday,” Ron- 
ald said, with an endeavor to be agreeable. 

But she answered, severely: 

“It might have been better if he had spent 
the first day of his getting back with his own 
family. But that has always been his way; ev- 
erything sacrificed,to the whim of the moment— 
to his own likings and dislikings.” 

“ He enjoys a day’s sport as much as any man 
I ever saw,” said he, not knowing very well what 
to talk about. 

“Yes, I dare say,” she answeped, shortly. 

Then she pushed the biscuits nearer him, and 
returned to her attitude of observation, Wigh her 
small, neat, white hands crossed on her lap, the 
rings on the fingers being perhaps just a little 
displayed. 

“ Miss Douglas is looking very well at present,” 
he said, at a venture. 

“Williamina is well enough —she generally 
is,” she said, coldly. “There is never much the 
matter with her health. She might attend to 
her studies a little more, and do herself no harng. 
But she takes after her father.” i ? 

There was a little sigh of resignation. 

“Some of us,” said he, good-naturedly, “ were 
expecting her to come over on Monday night to 
see the dancing.” 

But here he had struck solid rock. In a see- 
ond, from her attitude and demeanor, he had 
guessed why it was that Meenie had not come 
over to the landlord’s party—a matter about 
which he had not found courage to question 
Meenie herself. 

“ Williamina,” observed the little dame, with 
a magnificent dignity, “ has other things to think 
of, or ought to have, at her time of life and in 
her position. I have had occasion frequently of 
late to remind her of what is demanded of her; 
she must conduct herself not as if she were for- 
ever to be hidden away in a Highland village. 
It will be necessary for her to take her proper 
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place in society, that she is entitled to from her 
birth and her relatives; and of course she must 
be prepared—of course she must be prepared. 
There are plenty who will be willing to receive 
her; it will be her own fault if she disappoints 
them—and us too, her own parents. Williamina 
will never have to lead the life that I have had 
to lead, I hope; she belongs by birth to another 
sphere, and I hope she will make the most of 
her chances.” 

“Miss Douglas would be made welcome any- 
where, I am sure,” he ventured to say; but she 
regarded him with a superior look, as if it were 
not for him to pronounce an opinion on such a 
point. 

“ Soon,” she continued, and she was evidently 
bent on impressing him, ‘‘she will be going to 
Glasgow, to finish in music and German, and to 
get on with her Italian; you will see she has no 
time to lose in idle amusement. We would send 
her to Edinburgh or to London, but her sister 
being in Glasgow is a great inducement, and 
she will be well looked after. But indeed Will- 
iamina is not the kind of girl to go and marry a 
penniless student; she has too much common- 
sense, and besides she has seen how it turns out. 
Once in a family is enough. No; we count on 
her making a good marriage, as the first step 
toward her taking the position to which she is 
entitled; and I am sure that Lady Stuart will 
take her in hand, and give her every chance. As 
for their taking her abroad with them—and Sir 
Alexander almost promised as much—what bet- 
ter could there be than that? She would be able 
to show off her acquirements and accomplish- 
ments; she would be introduced to the distin- 
guished people at the Ministerial receptions and 
balls: she would have her chance, as I say, And 
with such a chance before her, surely it would be 
nothing less than wicked of her to fling away her 
time in idle follies. I want her to remember 
what lies before her; a cottage like this is all 
very well for me—I have made my bed and must 
lie on it; but for her—who may even be adopted 
by Lady Stuart—who knows ? for stranger things 
have happened—it would be downright madness 
to sink into content with her present way of life.” 

“And when do you think that M—that Miss 
Douglas will be going away to Glasgow?” he 
asked—but absently, as it were, for he was think- 
ing of Inver-Mudal and Clebrig and Loch Loyal 
and Strath-Terry, and of Meenie being away from 
them all, 

“That depends entirely on herself,” was the 
reply. ‘As soon as she is sufficiently forward 
all round for the finishing lessons, her sister is 
ready to receive her.” 

“It will be lonely for you with your daughter 
away,” said he. 

“ Parents have to make sacrifices,” she said. 
“Yes, and children too. And better they should 
make them while they are young than all through 
the years after. I hope Williamina’s will be no 
wasted life.” 

He did not know what further to say; he was 
dismayed, perplexed, down-hearted, or something ; 
if this was a lesson she had meant to read him, 
it had struck home. So he rose and took his 
jJeave, and she thanked him again for the hares, 
and he went out, and found Harry awaiting him 
on the doorstep. Moreover, as he went down to 
the little gate, he perceived that Meenie was com- 
ing back—she had been but to the inn with a 
message ; and obeying some curious kind of in- 
stinct, he turned to the left, pretending not to 
have seen her coming, and soon he was over the 
bridge, and wandering away up the lonely glen 
whose silence is broken only by the whispering 
rush of Mudal Water. 

He wandered on and on through the desolate 
moorland on this wild and blustering day, paying 
but little heed to the piercing wind or the driven 
sleet that smote his eyelids. And he was not 
so very sorrowful; his common-sense had told 
him all this before; Rose Meenie, Love Meenie, 
was very well in secret fancies and rhymes and 
verses, but beyond that she was nothing to him. 
But what would Clebrig do, and Mudal Water, 
and all the wide, bleak country that had been 
brought up in the love of her, and was saturated 
with the charm of her presence, and seemed for- 
ever listening in death-like silence for-the light 
music of her voice? There were plenty of verses 
running through his head on this wild day too; 
the hills and the clouds and the January sky 
were full of speech; and they were all of them 
to be bereft of her as well as he— 

Mudal, that comes from the lonely loch, 

Down through the moorland russet and brown, 


Know ; 0.1 the news that we have for you 7— 
Meenie’s away to Glasgow town. 

See Ben Clebrig, his giant front 
Hidden and dark with a sudden frown; 

What is the light of the valley to him, 

Since Meenie’s away to Glasgow town? 

Empty the valley, empty the world, 

The sun may arise and the sun go down; 

But what to do with the lonely hours, 

Since Meenie’s away to Glasgow town? 

Call her back, Clebrig! Mndal, call! 

tre all of the young Spring time be flown; 
Birds, trces, and blossoms—you that she loved— 
O summon her back from Glasgow town! 
“ Call her back, Clebrig! Mudal, call !” he re- 
peated to himself as he marched along the moor- 
land road; for what would they do without 
some one to guard, and some one to watch for, 
and some one to listen for, in the first awak- 
ening of the dawn? Glasgow—the great and 
grimy city —that would be a‘strange sort of 
guardian, in the young Spring days that were 
coming, for this fair Sutherland flower. And vet 
might not some appeal be made even there— 
some summons of attention, as it were ?— 
O Glasgow town, how little you know 
That Meenie has wandered in 

To the very heart of your darkened streets, 
Through all the bustle and din! 

A Sutherland blossom shining fair 
Amid all your dismal haze, 

Forgetting the breath of the summer hills, 
And the blue of the northern days. 





From Dixon's fire-wreaths to Rollox stalk, 
Blow, south wind, and clear the sky, 

Till she think of Ben Clebrig’s suuny slopes, 
Where the basking red-deer lie. 


Blow, south wind, and show her a glimpse of blue 
Through the pall of dusky brown ; 

And see that you guard her and tend her well, 
You, fortunate Glasgow town! 

But then—but then—that strange, impossible 
time—during which there would be no Meenie 
visible anywhere along the mountain roads; and 
Mudal Water would go by unheeded ; and there 
would be no careless, clear - singing girl’s voice 
along Loch Naver’s shores — that strange time 
would surely come to an end, and he could look 
forward and see how the ending of it would be— 

The clouds lay heavy on Clebrig’s crest 
For days and weeks together; 

The shepherds along Strath-Terry’s side 
Cursed at the rainy weather ; 

They scarce could get a favoring day 
For the burning of the heather, 


When sudden the clouds were rent in twain 
And the hill laughed out to the sun; 

And the hinds stole up, with wondering eyes, 
To the far slopes yellow and dun; 

And the birds were singing in every bush 
As at Spring anew begun, 


O Clebrig, what is it that makes you glad, 
And whither is gone your frown? 

Are you looking afar into the south, 
The long, wide strath adown ? 

And see you that Meenie is coming back— 
Love Meenie, from Glasgow town ? 

He laughed. Not yet was Love Meenie taken 
away from them all. And if in the unknown 
future the Stuarts of Glengask and Orosay were 
to carry her off and make a great lady of her, 
and take her to see strange places, and perhaps 
marry her to some noble person, at least in the 
mean time Ben Clebrig and Ben Loyal and the 
wide straths between knew that they still held 
in the mighty hollow of their hand this sweet 
flower of Sutherlandshire, and that the world and 
the skies and the woods and lakes seemed fairer 
because of her presence. And as regarded him- 
self and his relations with her? Well, what 
must be must. Only he hoped—and there was 
surely no great vanity nor self-love nor jea- 
lousy in so modest a hope—that the change of 
her manner toward him was due to the counsels 
of her mother rather than to anything he had 
unwittingly said or done. Rose Meenie—Love 
Meenie—he had called her in verses, but always 
he had been most respectful to herself; and he 
could not believe that she thought him capable 
of doing anything to offend her. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 








UNCLE HOBBY. 
By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON. 


WAS spending the summer in Portsmouth, that 

quaint and delightful town of New Hampshire. 
1 had been there already several weeks, and yet 
the resources of the pleasant, salty old city were 
not nearly exhausted. I had sailed in one steam- 
er to the wild and rocky Isles of Shoals, and in 
another to the ancient town of York ; I had driven 
over the three bridges to the fishy little village of 
Newcastle, had visited the old Wentworth man- 
sion, and roamed on the sands near Fort Consti- 
tution. Drives to Odiorne’s Point, to Jenness’s 
Beach, to Rye, and to Greenland filled up many 
a bright morning, and rows on the pretty Piscata- 
quis many a summer twilight. I was at that time 
much interested in ceramics, and was always look- 
ing about for curious old crockery. There were 
one or two old shops in the town where antique 
furniture, andirons, candlesticks, brass knockers, 
and such relics of the past were sold, and I visit- 
ed them frequently. But tourists and summer 
boarders had picked up all the pottery and por- 
celain of interest, and I sought in vain for any- 
thing of that kind. How many times I walked 
through the pretty old streets, and looked at the 
fine roomy houses built so many years ago, think- 
ing what treasures in Chinese jars, old Stafford- 
shire cups and bowls, Spode plates, and Derby 
tea-pots might be hidden inside. 1 wanted par- 
ticularly, for a favorite niche in my dining-room 
at home, a large, old-fashioned pitcher. One day 
as I was talking with a friend, a former inhab- 
itant of the town, and for the twentieth time tell- 
ing her of this wish and its apparent hopeless- 
ness, she suddenly cried, “ Why don’t you go and 
see Uncle Hobby ?” 

“ Who in the world is Uncle Hobby ?” Where- 
upon my friend proceeded to give a graphic 
sketch of this new Portsmouth curiosity. His 
real name was Habakkuk Straw. He had always 
been eccentric from boyhood. There was insan- 
ity in the family, but Habakkuk had shown it in 
no more dangerous form than an intense devotion 
at different times to different hobbies. He had 
studied ornithology, collecting birds and nests 
and eggs, haunting woods and swamps watching 
for specimens, and climbing trees for nests. Then 
he had taken up numismaties, bought coins and 
copper tokens, and paid more than he could well 
afford for a cent of some particular year, a Roman 
denarius, or a pine-tree shilling. Then came bot- 
any, and he tramped all day in search of.rare and 
curious plants, pulled every flower he saw to 
pieces, and talked himself breathless over the 
Linnean system, exogens and endogens, phenog- 
amous and cryptogamous plants. Again it was 
ichthyology, and he hung about the docks and 
watched the fishermen bring in their spoils ; he 
visited the Aquarium, looked at the scaly mon- 
sters there, and talked wisely of salmonide and 
the gadus family. He even at one time became 
absorbed in the study of the Indian languages, 
went up to Oldtown and saw the red men there, 
bought any books he could find on the subject, 
bored all his friends about the Algonquins, the 
Sioux, and the Chippewas, and the real meaning 
of Pemigewasset and Agamenticus. All this time 
he was not considered insane ; only a little odd. 
He was a man of great intelligence and much and 
varied reading. 
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But, alas for poor Habakkuk ! not content with 
his coins and flowers, birds and fish and jaw- 
breaking Indian plurals, he must begin quite late 
in life a new and puzzling study, one that has 
posed many a scholar and bewildered many a 
mighty mind. He fell in love. “I do not know,” 
continued my informant, “ any particulars of this 
episode ; I do not even remember the name of the 
object of his devotion; but, whoever she was, 
she did not return his love. The disappointment 
was too much for the poor brain, already over- 
crowded with heterogeneous knowledge, and he 
lost his reason. He was at first called, “ for short,” 
Uncle Habby, but that, for obvious reasons, soon 
grew into Uncle Hobby, and so he is always styled. 
He is very bright and entertaining in his talk, 
but it is sometimes a sad jumble, for he mixes 
his information in a dreadful way. He has also 
the most curious collection of things gathered to- 
gether in the old house where he lives all by him- 
self; most of them are quite worthless, but he oc- 
casionally does pick up something really valuable 
and interesting. At any rate, I am sure the old 
man and his rambling talk would amuse you.” 

I felt sure of it too, and to Uncle Hobby’s we 
went. He lived on the road leading to York. 
So we had to take our lives in our hands and 
drive across that dreadful bridge leading from 
Portsmouth to Kittery, with our poor horse start- 
ing and plunging at every shriek of the engine 
on the track just at our side. Then we drove 
along the sandy York road for two or three miles 
till we came to Hobby Hall, as the old house was 
generally called. It was a forlorn, desolate-look- 
ing building, blackened with the storms of many 
years, the glass broken in the windows, the gate 
off its hing We tied the horse, and went into 
the vard and up the steps. After knocking till 
our fingers ached, the door at last opened a little, 
and a face appeared. It was the face of an old 
man with snowy beard and long straggling white 
hair. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Straw,” said my friend. 
“You remember me, don’t you? I am Ellen 
Wendell, Captain Wendell’s daughter, you know, 
and this is a friend who would like to see your 
collections.” 

The old man’s dark bright eyes looked intent- 
ly at her as he said: “Oh yes, I know you. Your 
father brought me some of my best specimens, 
Come in, and I'll show them to you.” And we 
went in. 

What a place! I can give you no idea of the 
rubbish piled up in the hall and every other room. 
Stuffed birds, falling to pieces, with feathers gone 
and often headless, and without wings or tail, 
fish skins, mutilated and eaten by worms, boxes 
and bags of copper coins, dried plants, old books ; 
and besides all these relics of former hobbies was 
the strangest medley of old buttons, broken 
lamps, worn-out crutches, broken china and glass, 
bits of moth-eaten cloth, rags—oh, I can not 
name a thousandth part of the things which lay 
about the floors, hung on the walls, or stood on 
the shelves of that old house. 

“ Yes,” said the old man, “ your father brought 
me once, when he came back from sea, a very 
fine skin of the Labrador auk or puffin, Frater- 
cula arctica, It was in fine plumage, and I stuffed 
it for preservation. It is, as you probably know, 
an Alpine plant, growing at an altitude of over 
five thousand feet, and I have myself picked it 
on the very summit of Mount Washington.” 

The picture of our ancient friend picking a 
fowl on the top of Mount Washington was almost 
too much for my gravity, and I turned quickly to 
another specimen. 

“What do you call this ?” I asked, pointing to 
something tacked against the wall, and perforated 
with worm-holes. 

“Ah, young lady, you have found out one of 
my choicest treasures. That is the skin of the 
Delphinus delphis, the dolphin of the ancients. 
This fish is still found in the Mediterranean, and 
was probably struck at Tarentum in gold as well 
as silver. The Indian name is Moostucmaguntie, 
probably signifying drinking-place of the moose.” 

I cast an appealing look at my friend, who 
came to my relief by taking up a bunch of dry 
sticks, with a few withered leaves clinging to 
them, and inquiring, “Is this a rare plant, Mr. 
Straw ?” 

“That, my young friend, is the Pontederia cor- 
data, an aquatie plant commonly called pickerel 
weed, It belongs, of course, to the pike family, 
Esox, and is sometimes called, though I think 
wrongly, the wall-eyed pike. It has a dense cy- 
lindrical spike of blue flowers, and is caught either 
by trolling a spoon or with live bait. I have 
gathered it in quantities on the miry edges of 
ponds in this town, and once captured a very large 
one by fishing through the ice in Vermont. The 
Indians called it wampee, a word which, though 
not occurring in Eliot’s Indian Bible, is—” 

A fit of coughing on my part, caused perhaps 
by the dust which we stirred up while rumma- 
ging among the ancient treasures, here interrupt- 
ed Uncle Hobby’s talk, and the thread being once 
broken was not again resumed. But he showed 
us many things, and the way in which he mixed 
together his numismatical, botanical, ichthyologic- 
al, ornithological, and aboriginal facts was some- 
thing marvellous and awful. 

He always seemed to begin his story correctly, 
giving us the real and proper name, as far as we 
could judge, of the specimen we were looking at. 
But some word or idea in the description he was 
giving would suggest something similar. in anoth- 
er line of research, and off he would go into that 
in an indeseribably bewildering and comical way. 
For instance, in describing a stuffed bird of some 
rare species, he used the technical term tarsus, a 
part of the leg, and the word suggesting the city 
of the same name, the bird was at once trans- 
formed into a coin struck at Tarsus before the 
days of Paul. <A specimen of that pretty, waxy 
parasite, the Indian pipe, was pointed out and cor- 
rectly designated, but soon turned into a cilumet 
of some Indian tribe, and formed the text for a 
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lengthy dissertation on the origin of certain Al- 
gonquin names. He showed us a silver dime of 
1853, and in explaining that its rarity consisted 
in the absence of the arrow-heads on each side of 
the date, he forgot the coin entirely, and described 
that common water plant the arrow-head, Sagit- 
taria, with its spikes of white flowers. 

It was a long time before we could introduce 
the object of our visit—the old-time pitcher. But 
at last some bits of broken china picked up and 
inquired about gave us the desired opportunity, 
and Miss Wendell asked: “ Mr. Straw, do you 
know of any large, old-fashioned pitcher in 
Portsmouth? Something fifty or a hundred 
years old, you know; quaint and curious; that 
is what we are looking for.” 

“Pitcher! pitcher! Oh yes, I have a very fine 
specimen. It is the Sarracenia purpurea, some- 
times called huntsman’s cup or side-saddle flow- 
er, but more commonly pitcher-plant. The In- 
dians—” 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Straw,” Miss Wendell inter- 
posed, “that is very interesting, but it is some- 
thing else we are asking about. A pitcher, you 
know, of earthenware or china, for holding milk, 
or water, or cider; a large one, nicely decorated 
and very old. You must have seen something of 
the kind in all your wanderings. This lady is so 
anxious to find one.” 

Up to this time I do not think that the old man 
had once looked into my face. He had addressed 
his conversation to Miss Wendell, whom he knew, 
and had scarcely noticed me. But now he turn- 
ed, as I was directly alluded to, and looked at me. 
Instantly his whole manner changed; the dog- 
matic, pedantic way of talking was put aside; his 
face softened and lighted up. I could almost 
have thought there were tears in his eyes as he 
said, coming closer to me, and looking into my 
face: “ Who—who is this lady? You did not 
tell me about her.” 

Surprised at his altered looks and ways, my 
friend answered, “This is a lady who is spend- 
ing the summer here,” and she named my name. 
“Did you think you had seen her before ?” 

“Yes, at first I did,” he said, with a heavy 
sigh; “ but I was mistaken. It is not she; but— 
oh, lady, you look like her!” and turning quickly 
away, he left the room. We waited a little, half 
puzzled, half amused, but he did not return, and 
we decided to go away. I stood at the gate 
alone while my companion was unfastening the 
horse, and suddenly found Uncle Hobby at my 
side. He looked paler and older, I fancied, than 
I had at first thought him, and his voice shook 
just a little as he said, touching my arm with a 
shaky hand: 

“Come again, won’t you? I think I can find 
you a pitcher. Yes, I knowI can. Be sure and 
come again pretty soon.” 

As soon as we had started on our homeward 
way Miss Wendell exclaimed: “What can it 
mean? I never saw Uncle Hobby look or speak 
in that way before. You certainly have made a 
conquest. To think of his urging you to come 
again! And he promised you a pitcher, too. 
You'll have it, I've no doubt, you lucky woman!” 

“Poor old man!” I said; “I must have re- 
minded him of some one he used to know. I 
mean to go and see him again.” 

And I went. This time I took no one with me 
but Eddie Dean, a boy of twelve, the son of the 
lady with whom I boarded. The old man saw us 
from the window, and came himself to the gate 
to meet us, As I stepped from the carriage he 
again laid his hand on my arm, and said, softly, 
as if to himself, “I knew she’d come; I’ve been 
watching for her.” 

Instead of going into the dusty, desolate, rub- 
bishy house, I proposed that we should sit down 
on the door-steps, for it was a lovely summer’s 
day. The old man brought a chair for me and 
a ragged old cushion for my feet, waiting upon 
me as though I were a princess. Then he sat 
down on the stone step at my feet. Eddie ran 
across the road to hunt for a bird whose ery puz- 
zied him, and we were left by ourselves. 

There the old man sat, looking up at me, and 
saying not a word. Sometimes he would reach 
out his hand and touch my dress, very softly, that 
I might not know it, and all the time his face 
wore the strangest look, so wistful and so hum- 
ble, softened and tender and sorrowful, 

I tried to talk, and said a few words about the 
beautiful day, the view from the door, and my 
pleasant drive. But all the time the look in the 
old man’s eves haunted and disturbed me, and 
at last I could bear it no longer. 

“Why do you look at me so, Mr, Straw?” I 
asked, suddenly. “Am I like some one you know, 
or what is it ?” 

He started, the color came into his face, and 
he stammered out some excuses; but in a min- 
ute his manner changed again, and he said, very 
gravely and softly: “I’m glad you asked me. If 
you don’t mind, dear lady, I should like to tell 
you about it. It’s a good while since I had any 
one to speak to, and I think ’twould be a kind 
of comfort.” 

I only said, quietly, that I should like to hear 
him, and he at once began: 

“T never saw one person look so much like 
another as you do like her. The first minute I 
took a good look at you the other day I was all 
taken aback; I hardly knew where I was for a 
few minutes. It seemed as if I must be on the 
beach at York, and I heard a noise in my ears 
just like the waves there. The first time I ever 
saw her she was standing there on that shore, with 
a lot of young folks all around her, and she so 
different from them al!. She was from the city, 
and was boarding in York that summer, and she'd 
come down to the beach to look about and pick 
up shells and sea-weed. I forget what it was I 
was collecting that summer, but I think ’twas 
plants and flowers, and I was hunting about the 
shore that day for marine things, such as the 
beach-pea and salt-wort and the sand-spurge, and 
she came up to me and asked me about some- 





thing that grew there. It was the samphire— 
you’ve seen it, maybe—a bright pink, fleshy, cor- 
al-looking thing that grows along the sea-shore. 
It’s the Salicornia virginica, or Virginian—Vir- 
ginian— What was I saying? Oh yes; the 
Virginian redbird, Cardinalis virginianus, ver- 
milion red, obscured with ashy gray on back, 
region about base of bill black, often called the 
cardinal. Yes, the cardinal-flower, Lobelia car- 
dinalis, is one of our most—” 

Here I recalled the poor wandering mind by 
saying, gently, “ But you were going to tell me 
about the lady you saw on the beach, the one 
who was like me.” 

“Yes, yes; you do look like her. I remember 
her face so well, as she held up the plants for 
me to see, and how she laughed when I gave her 
the long learned names. She laughed a great 
deal, and often at me and my queer bashful ways, 
I guess, but I never minded. As long as I could 
see her and be near her, and do something to 
please her or amuse her, I never minded anything 
else. I used to see her a good deal, for I took 
to wandering about that beach, and she was there 
every day with the young folks, and sometimes 
by herself, and she’d always stop and talk with 
me, and ask me about my specimens, and bring 
me things she’d picked up to ask about. She 
was a lady, and rich, I suppose, cnd she had such 
soft ways, and such a soft voice, and big soft eyes, 
and, oh, such a pretty soft laugh, and she knew a 
great deal about the world, and fashionable folks, 
and sights in great cities. But she said I knew 
a great deal more about useful things than she 
did; she said she never’d seen any one who knew 
so much, and she begged me to write a book, and 
put in it all those things about plants and fish 
and birds and coins, and, above all, those great, 
long, funny Indian words. She used to laugh at 
them sometimes ; but then she’d sober down, and 
look up at me with her big soft eyes, and say: 
‘Oh, Mr. Straw, how wise and great and good you 
are! If you would only teach me to be wise too!’ 
And I tried to teach her some things about bot- 
any and the birds, but she could never remember 
the long names, and I didn’t much want her to 
spoil her pretty mouth saying them. Well, so it 
went along, and I don’t know how it came about, 
but I began to see that she was getting fond of 
me. I wasn’t young, or good-looking, or well off, 
but she liked me. I never should have thought 
of loving her, so far above me as she was, if she 
hadn’t let me see she cared for me, plain, bashful, 
common Habakkuk Straw. How she did langh 
at myname! Sne didn’t like that a mite. She'd 
say, looking up into my face, and then dropping 
her eyes in a kind of scary way she had, ‘A girl 
would have to love you very much before she’d 
be willing to be called Mrs. Habakkuk Straw.’ I 
never had thought of its being a queer name. It 
was my father’s before me, and it did not have 
an odd sound to me. Habakkuk—lI think it’s 
an Indian name. You see its termination is the 
uk, sometimes spelled auke and of, as in the words 
Moosilauke and Wiquetoquok, meaning place or 
locality. The Ojibeways have a word—” 

Agiin I called back the straying thoughts by 
saying, “And so she did not like your name ?” 

“No,” he answered; “she didn’t like it. 
was full of poetry and romantic ideas, as young 
things generally are, and she asked me if she 
could have a name for me all herself that no one 
else could use, and so she called me Alphonso— 
a curious name, wasn’t it? but she liked it better 
than Habakkuk. She liked me—I could see she 
did. In fact, any one could see it, for she was so 
simple and natural she didn’t know how to hide 
it. There was a lot of young fellows about her, 
city folks, following her around and making up 
to her, but she’d leave them all when she saw me 
coming, and say, just like a little child,‘ There’s 
my Alphonso; I must go.’ And they'd laugh, and 
make the best they could of it. And as for me, 
why, I just about worshipped her. As I go over 
it in my mind now it don’t seem as if I ate or 
slept or worked much anyway those days, and 
she was never out of my mind one single minute. 
I forgot my collections ; I didn’t care a mite for 
them all; I stopped studying, and I almost forgot 
the difference between a water-fowl and a water- 
lily, a gold coin and a gold-fish. Sometimes I 
think I’ve never got them quite straight since 
that time. I confuse things sometimes, but may- 
be you haven’t noticed it. But for all this, I tell 
you true, I should no more have thought of ask- 
ing a bright young thing like her to be the wife 
of a plain, coarse, middle-aged man like me than 
I would of digging up out of rich soil and putting 
into my dry sandy bit of a yard some tender 
Southern flower like the Clematis baldwinii—apet- 
alous, stamens hypogynous, tails of achenia very 
long and plumose, wings gray and white, bill long, 
with upper mandible hooked over lower, dorsal 
fin—” 

“You would not have thought of asking her to 
marry you, Mr. Straw ?” I interposed. 

‘“No, ma’am, I would not, if I had not seen, or 
thought I saw, that she wasn’t afraid to be a poor 
man’s wife. She used to tell me how she'd like 
to give up her trifling, gay life of fashion, and 
settle down in a dear little home of her own, with 
some one wiser and better than she was, whom 
she could love with her whole heart. She said she 
wasn’t very happy, that no one loved her much, 
and I tell you ’twas hard not to let her know that 
very minute that there was one man who'd lay 
his life right down for her, and be glad to. So 
you won’t blame me, I guess, when I say that I 
began to think I might make her happy, and to 
look about for the little home she wanted. My 
father had left me a little property, but I'd spent 
a good deal for my specimens. There’s nothing 
like collecting to make money go. 

“But I had enough left to buy a nice little 
house in York village, and fit it up neat and pret- 
ty. I don’t want to talk about that house; I 
can’t do it; I built so much on her coming to it, 
and all I'd do for her there; and I find I’d better 
not lengthen out this talk anyway; it’s harder 


She 








than I thought it was going to be. So I'll just 
tell you the end of it all. It came pretty soon. 
We were down by the shore one evening. It was 
just after sundown, and I remember there was 
a new little moon in the sky, shining like silver 
—-silver—a silver tetradrachm, obverse, head of 
Dodonean Jupiter.” 

“And what did you say to her?” I asked, 
softly. 

“Well, we'd been talking a long spell, and 
she’d been asking me if I’d ever been in love, 
and saving she didn’t believe such a wise scholar 
as I was ever thought of such a thing as love, 
and she said she believed I cared more for my 
old collection than I did for any one in the world, 
and she asked didn’t I now ; and when she said that 
she put her little bit of a soft white hand on my 
arm. I couldn’t stand that,and I caught it up 
and pressed it close against my rough coat right 
over my heart. She didn’t seem to mind; she 
just smiled up at me; and she says, in her pretty 
little scary way, ‘ Are you really so fond of me, 
Alphonso?” Then it all came out, all I'd been 
hiding up so long, and I told her everything—ev- 
erything—and asked her to be my wife.” 

The old man stopped a minute, and I said no- 
thing. He wiped his forehead with a ragged 
handkerchief, looked silently down the sandy 
road which led to York, and then suddenly ex- 
claimed : 

“Will you believe it, lady, that I'd gone and 
mistook that blessed child all along? She did 
like me; I'd been right in that; but it was like a 
brother—nothing, nothing more. She told meso 
herself, and she was so sweet and sorry and pity- 
ing. She said she couldn’t be my wife, but she’d 
be a sister always, and she’d always think of me, 
The old 
man’s eyes were wet; he wiped them, and his 
voice shook a good deal as he went on. 

“T don’t know as there’s anything more to 
tell. It seemed to finish up just there: everything 
did. My life finished up; it’s never been any- 
thing since, and I’ve never been anything. She 
went off to her city home, and I lost all run of 
her. She told me not to write to her, or go after 
her, or trouble her any, and I didn’t. There was 
a lady came to me afterward—one of her friends, 
a good deal older than she was—and told me a 
lot of foolish stuff about how my blessed, inno- 
cent little lady had just been fooling me all along, 
and how she’d said she meant to make me offer 
myself, and how she laughed about me and my 
queer ways. The lady meant kindly, I guess— 
thought it would cure me, as she said; but it 
would have been a pretty cruel thing if she’d 
made me believe it, and doubt my little girl. But 
I knew it was all false. I knew what a true, 
simple, honest soul she had, and that somewhere 
she was loving me as a sister would, and praying 
every night for me.” 

It was not a story, you see—just one little ep- 
isode in a city girl’s summer. But I am glad I 
heard it. I never found my ancient pitcher. I 
left Portsmouth soon after that visit to Uncle 
Hobby, and have never returned there. Whether 
the old collector still lives in his lonesome home, 
and still “ babbles of green fields,” rare coins, fish 
and birds, and Indian terminations, I know not. 
Perhaps some more recent visitor can tell me. 


and remember me in her prayers.” 





SPRING COSTUMES. 


See illustration on page 197. 

Fig. 1.—Satreen Costume. This graceful cos- 
tume has a polonaise with pointed vest, wide re- 
vers in the corsage, and pleated skirt with full 
gauged drapery. The pointed vest, the revers, 
collar, cuffs, and the lower skirt are of plain drab 
satteen, while the polonaise is of figured satteen 
of two light tones of drab, Bias folds of the ma- 
terial trim the front of the skirt, and there are 
two narrow pleatings at the foot. Gilt clasps 
fasten the front of the waist, and there are loop- 
ed ends of ribbon falling below the waist line. 

Fig. 2.—Ligur Woon Cosrume. This stylish 
dress shows a combination of light striped wool- 
len with plain wool. The full vest and the pleat- 
ed front of the skirt are of golden brown wool, 
while the basque, draperies, and back of the skirt 
are of écru and darker gold brown than that of 
the plain stuff. The basque has the oval front 
now in vogue, with a square buckle at the line of 
the waist. An écru border and Byron collar trim 
the basque, and the bows on the sleeves and skirt 
are also of écru wool. Ecru straw bonnet, trimmed 
with a porcelain blue scarf ribbon. 
and blue parasol. 

Fig. 3.—Inp1a Woot Costume. This spring 
suit for the street is of plaid wool—éecru, brown, 
and gilt—combined with other India wool that 
has gilt bars on a brown ground. The jacket- 
waist is double-breasted, with velvet revers and 
an inside plastron with high standing velvet col- 
lar. The skirt has the long drapery now in favor 
falling in pleats on one side from waist to foot, 
and uniting there with the pleated back of the 
skirt, which is of the same stuff as the waist. 
The front and back are of the plaid wool; the 
back is in long curves, and the sides show facings 
of plain wool. Large gilt buttons. Bonnet of 
gilt-embroidered wool lace in écru and brown 
shades, with blue plumes. 

Fig. 4.—Fovu.tarp Costume. This model shows 
a pretty combination of two kinds of foulard, and 
will also serve for étamine combinations, for cot- 
ton fabrics, and for the new challis. In the dress 
illustrated the ground of the figured fabrie is 
pearl gray, to match the plain foulard; the fea- 
tures to be observed in this dress are the full 
vest and apron, the pointed gathered ruffles, the 
pleated back, and the drapery that forms a very 
bouffant effect, with jabot folds on the sides, 
The picturesque round hat of straw is faced with 
dull blue velvet, and is trimmed with a rose-col- 
ored scarf and fawn-colored plumes. The velvet 
ribbon loops on the front of the dress are also of 
dull blue. For these designs, thanks are due 
Messrs. Lord & Taylor. 
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DECORATIVE ALPHABET.—I-L.—Drsignep py Miss Dora Waertrr.—[See Pacer 191.] 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHO OSPHA TE, 
ADVANTAGEOUS IN DY SPEPSIA. 

Dr. G. V. Dousry, Piqua, Ohio, says: “I have used 
it in dyspepsia with very marked benefit. If there is 
deficiency of acid in the stomach, nothing affords more 
relief, while the action on the nervous system is de- 
cidedly beneficial.”—{Adv.] 





FOR THE LADIES. 
Laughter is the = man’s plaster, 
Making every burden light; 
Turning sadness into gladness, 
Darkest hours to May dawn bright. 
Tis the deepest and the cheapest 
Cure for ills of this description, 
But for those that woman’s heir to, 
Use Dr. Pierce's “ Favorite Prescription.” 
Cures all weaknesses and irregularities, “ bearing- 
down” sensations, “internal fever,” bloating, dis- 
placements, infiammation, morning sickness, and tend- 
ency to cancerous disease, Price reduced to one dol- 
lar. By druggisis.—[Adv.) 





THE ARTIFICIAL FOOD OF INFANTS 
Has been a subject of studious interest with 
intelligent mothers and the medical profession 
for years. Not only the health and perhaps life 
of the mother, but the constitution of the infant 
is involved in the supply of proper artificial sus- 
tenance. Tur Victor Basy Foop approaches 
nearer to healthy breast milk than anything that 
chemical science has devised. It requires no 
cooking or added ingredients, and is conveniently 
given, according to plain and simple directions, 
which accompany each box. Ask your Druggist 
or Grocer for it.—{ Adv. } 





SUDDEN CHANGES OF THE WEATHER 
Often cause Pulmonary, Bronchial, and Asthmatic 
troubles. “ Brown's Bronchial Troches” will allay irri- 
tation which induces coughing, giving immediate re- 
lief. Sold only in boxes. Price 25 cents.—[Adv.] 





Best quality Alaska Seal-skin garments, English 
dressed, newest styles, prices marked down, C.C, 
Suayn«, M’f'r, 103 Prince St. Send for Ill’d Price-List. 
—[{Adv.] 





DANDRUFF 
Is removed by the use of Cocoaine, and it stimulates 
and promotes the growth of the hair. Burnett’s Fla- 
voring Extracts are the best.—[Adv.] 





AD VERTISEMEMTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 


EUROPE. 


Cook’s Excursion Parties sail from New York 
in April, May, June, and July by First-class steamships. 
Special Tourist Tickets for Individual Trav- 
ellers at reduced rates, by the best routes for 
pleasure travel. 
Cook’s Excursionist, with maps, contains full 
particulars; by mail for ten cents. 
THOS. COOK & SON, % 261 _ Broadway, oF, 


\ (uticura 


POSITIVE CURE 
for every form of 


SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 









KE ‘ZEMA, or Salt-Rheum, with its agonizing itch- 
4 ing and burning, instantly relieved by a warm 
bath with Curtoura Soar and a single application of 
Cutioura, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of Cu- 
TrouRA Resoivent, the New Blood Purifier, to keep 
the blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, 
the bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will 
speedily cure Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasix, 
Lichen, Pruritus, Scald Head, Dandruff, and every 
species of Itching, Scaly, and Pimply Humors of the 
Skin and Scalp, with Loes of Hair, when the best 
physicians and all known remedies fail. 

Cutioura Reamepirs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Biood Purifiers and Skin Beuutifiers 
free from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Kesolvent, $1. Pre pared by 

Porrer Drug anp Cuxmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 


82 Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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See ait cuestvur st, PuiLe 
STIEFEL’S FRECKLE SOAP, 


Scientifically Prepared. 
REMOVES FRECKLES, TAN, LIVER-SPOTS, &o. 
or Dr Uggists. 


THIS | INK Is MANU E°D | BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 
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NOVELTIES IN PARASOLS. 


* Regent,” * Mandarin,’ 
g ’ ’ 


* Beatrice,” Fedora,” 
* Queen Mab.” 


FOR SALE AT WHOLESALE ONLY BY 


WRIGHT BROTHERS &CO., 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
BOSTON, 


Manufacturers of the celebrated ‘‘ Derby Mo- 
hair,” and ‘* Perfection” fast-color Gingham, 
and standard grades of Silk Umbrellas. 


WHITING PAPER 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
are now putting up 
the fashionable line of 
“WHITING’S STANDARD” 
Writing Papersinneat 
Boxes with Envelopes. 
The most perfect pro- 
duct of the Paper-ma- 
ker’s Art. Cream and 
Azure; rough and 
smooth finish; all sizes. 
Forsalebyall FineStationers 


No. 3. 
Improved Adjustable 


AND 
Indestructible 


Pannier Skirt. 


Spring Fashion, 1885, 








Patented Dec. 9,1884, 
and Feb. 17, 1885. 
ADLER 
& 
SCHOENHOF, 
52 White St., 
NEW YORK. 

For Sale by ali 
f leading Dry-Goods 
Houses. 








Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


loss of appetite, bile, head- 


ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
ral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paria, 
Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usnal purgatives, is agreea- 
bie to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 


" SELF-ACTING _ 
fl Parlor and Garden 
; FOUNTAINS, 


with Aquarium and 
FLOWER STANDS. 


Greatest Novelty ont. 
Every Fountain is war- 
ranted. Agents wanted 
everywhere, Send for 
catalogue. Also, largest 
assortment, wholesale 
and retail, in Piano 
Stools, Piano Covers 
and Scarfs, Lambre- 
qu ins, Mantelboards, 
Portidres, all Fancy Dec- 
orations, Art Embroid- 
= eries,Flags and Banners. 


T.F. KRAEMER &C€O.'S 
Art Embroidery Bazar, 
103 East 14th St., N. Y. 


To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerpd & Arwstrone’s factory ends, calle 
Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy one ounce, 

which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk 
and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of C razy 
Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to THE BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 









HEADQUARTERS rawey work. 


ae” SPECIAL OFFER! -@ 
We will send you our Lapiss’ Book or Fanoy 
Work, and Inerrvotions for Stamping (Price, 15c.), 
for three 2c. stamps. J. F. Ineauus, Lynn, Mass. 
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“LI GNINMO00TE SLSIONOUC P SNVIOISAH 


BEST TONIC. 


This medicine, combining Iron with pure 
vegetable tonics, quickly and completely 
= Dyspepsi 4 ndigestion, W: sobmenn, 

poms stee wo Malaria,Chills a Fevers, 
mt isan unfailing remedy for Diseases of the 
Kidneys and Liver. 

It is inval Fm for Diseases peculiar to 
‘Women, and all who lead sedentary lives. 

It does not injure the teeth, cause headache,or 
produce constipation—other Iron medicines do. 

It enriches and purifies the blood, stimulates 
the bo nome aids the assimilation of food, re- 
lieves Heartburn and Belching, and strength- 
ens the muscles and nerves, 

For Intermittent orm. Lassitude, Lack of 
Energy, &c., it has no equal. 

a> The genuine has above trade mark and 
crossed red lines on wrapper. Take no other 
Made only by BROWN CHEMICAL €0., BALTIMORE, MD, 


MONTE CRISTO 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET 


Of Beauty, or Orientine, the transparent enamel to 
beautify the complexion, cures all imperfections, 
and is recommended by physicians. Tested and ap- 
plied on premises free of charge. $1 per box. 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


INDELIBLE LIP AND FACE ROUGES, 
$1 and $1.50 per bottle. 
VELOU TINE FACE POWDER, 
for blondes and brunettes, 
the finest in the world, 50c. and $1 er box. 

UNRIVALLED HAIR DYE, ADONINE, 

to dye all shades instantaneously without fail. Price, 
$1.50 per box, &c 
ALBURNINE, for making hair golden brown, $2.50 
per bottle. 
“THE COSMETIC MASK, 

Patented February 4, 1877, removes wrinkles and all 


blemishes; gives to the skin a clearness and trans- 
parency so much admired. Complete, $2. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., three doors from Macy's. 





MADAME 
FOY’S 
CORSET 


AND 


Skirt Supporter. 






Combines the most 
ELECANT FIiIT- 


with © PERFECT saul ANS As Ma 


of the most popular and 
satisfactory corsets as regards HEALTH 
and COMFORT ever invented. It is particularly 
adapted to the present style of dress. 

For sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


The Famous English Custard Powder — Produces 
DELICIOUS CUSTARD WITHOUT EGQGS, at HALF 
THE COST AND TROUBLE. 


Sold in Boxes at 18 
BIRD'S cents, sufficient for 3 
pints, and 36 cents, 
suficient for 7 pints. 
A GREAT 
LUXURY. 


Inventors and Manufacturers, now ina Birp & Sons, 
Birmingham, England 


PASTRY‘SEVANS & 6 KS a Philadelphia, Sw 
and 3 & 21 Park Pl., N. Y., Sole Ag’ts for U.S. A., 
SWEETS: ¢ will Mail ret on rece ipt of address, “ Pas- 
Mailed etry & Swerts,” a little work containing 
ae > Practical Hints & Original Recipes for Tasty 
_— 5 Dishes for the Dinner and Supper t table. 











HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th St., near 5th Avenue, N. Y. 


HAND EMBROIDERIES, 


STAMPING AND DESIGNING, 
Cheapest Place in New York City for all kinds of 
aterials Used for Decorative Needlework. 
Lessons given in all the stitches. Perforated Patterns. 
Wholesale aud retail. Send 3c, for Ilustrated Catalogue. 


OUR STRONG 








BEAR res ie 


ges own selection 0% $4, '2 
SES B B sai 10. for RAN R oes BOLL AR 
incoested in in 

SCOTT 4 & ‘SON, Rose rowers, a Philadel phis. 














6 Boutillier Brothers, 


Broadway and 14th st. 
SILK SALE. 


24-inch Black Gros-Grain Silks, 
89c. per Yard. 
125 pieces Black-Cashmere-Finish Gros Grains, 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.50. 


Imported Dress Surahs, 


65c., 76c., 85c., 95e., $1.00, $1.15. 


Rhadames and Merveilleux, 


75c., 85c., 98c., $1.15, $1.25, $1.50. 


All-Silk Radzimirs, 


$1.00, $1.25, $1.35, $1.50. 


Colored Gros-Grain Silks, 


69c., 75¢., 85c., $1.00, $1.25. 


Colored Surahs, 85c. per yard. 

Colored Rhadames, 95c., $1.10, $1.25, and $1.35. 

24-inch Novelty Silks, $1.15 and $1.35; worth $2.00 
and $2.50. 

Summer Silks, worth making up, 45c., 55c., 65c., The. 

India Silks, light and dark effects, 65c. and 75c. ; 
regular price, 98c. 

All the above silks are DECIDED BARGAINS 


Beautiful & Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 


m stained 








SUBSTITUTE 


T SMALL COST. Send for Mlustrated Cata. 
a and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 
Sore AGENT, 731 ARCH ST. 
W. C. YOUNG PHILADELPHIA, PAs 
__ AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, - 


He HE FR IK KBE RRS 


& NEW USES OF 3% 
DIAMOND DYES 


New uses See Gunn Walaa medeet than ee them so 
that, not only is all possible kinds of Domestic 
Coloring done with them, but also Art Work, Col- 

oring Photographs, ns carga &c. They are 
used for Object Teaching in Schools, Coloring 
Maps, Baskets, Easter Eggs, Bone, Ivory,&c. For 
making ALL colors of Ink, Wood Stains, Shoe 
Dressing, Ink Pads, &. USE NO OTHER. 

They are the PUREST, |, STRONGEST and FAST- 
EST of all Dyes. One package colors one to four 
pounds of Silk, Wool, Cotton, ete. For 
uses given above, no other dyes will answer. 

Sold by all druggists. Send stamp for Special 
Art Circular, Special School Circular, Sample Card 
of 82 colors, and directions, Colored Cabinet 
Photo. as sample, or a package of Any Color Dye 
mailed for 10 cents. Address the proprietors, 

WELLS, RICHARDSON &CO., Burlington, Vt. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 
ESE copren und BRONZE, 5a 




















For gilding &c. , Frames, Lamps, 

oi liers, and. aes kinds of a work. 
Also Astists’ Blac lor Ebonizing. Equal toany 
of the —, priced A binds and only ioc cts. @ pack- 
age, at the druggists, or post-paid from 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & ©0., Burlington, Vt. 


“ay THE HITCHCOCK LAMP, 


The Best Kerosene Light. All metal. 
No chimney or globes’ No smoke or odor. 
Non-explosive. Cleanly. Burns open 
like gas. Adapted for all places 
Superior for reading and sewing. 
If not found at the stores, we will send 
one delivered free in U.S. for $5.50. 
Manufactured by 
HITCHCOCK LAMP CO., 
(Incorporated 1873.) Watertown, N. Y. 
Ton. R R. P. FLOWER, Pres't. 
Remember, this is the 
**HITCHCOCK LAMP.” 
RENCH CUT AND PINNED PAPER PATTERNS 
of Ladies’ and Children’s Cloaks and Suits. Send 
post-office order, one dollar. MADAME A. LOFTUS, 
21 Avenue du Trocadero, Paris, France. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


ANY PROPER QUESTION ANSWERED ¥y,%": 














By an organized body of well-informed corres- 
yndents, concerning Literature, Art, History, 
Polities, F Fashion, Social Usages, Prices of Board, 
etc. A postal note for 25 cts. must accompany 
each -. Explanatory circular free. 
Address Bureau of Useful Information, 
No. 13 Park Row. New York. 
SPRIN' SHOPPING IN NEW YORK—Silks, 
satins,velvets, dress goods of all kinds, & 
fine millinery a specialty. Addre: as, for references & cir- 
cular, Miss M.E . BEL AL, ry 0. Box 174, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
For the Million. 
s For cireular, address 
JULIA R. CONGDON, , 331 W. l4th St., N.Y. 


Free of charge, by a lady of a taste, prc rience, 
and og references. Send for circular. Address 
S. C. W. LEVAY, No. 38 Bank St., N. Y. City. 


\) ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Re’ tail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 


NEW YORK PURCHASING AGENCY, 
2 West 14th St., cor, 5th Ave. 
All kinds of shopping done at less price than indi- 
viduals can buy for themselves. Send for circular. 
MRS. H. M. HOLDREDGE. 
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LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


Of 23d St., N.Y., 
CONTINUE THE GREAT 


nil Sd 


Of their entire stock, which they are 
closing out without regard to cost, be- 
fore removal to their New Stores. 

Circular and Price-List sent free. 


N. B.—We beg the indulgence of our patrons if their 
orders are not filled quite as promptly as usual, as, 
owing to the great rush in this sale, a little delay 
is unavoidable. 


Le Boutillier | ©! 744 
| Miveot 


Brothers, | NEW YORK. 


HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 


—Or— 


LLINERY GOODS, 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 
564 and 566 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 
Publishers of Hut.’s shcniaies Gazerrr. Send to 
them for a Sample Copy. Mailed free to the Trade. 


¢2™ Careful attention given to filling orders and to 
selec ting stocks for beg ginners, 





MRS. C. 
THOMPSON, 


HAIR AND COSMETICS, 
32 East 14th St., near Union Square. 





(Be sure of the number.) 


English Bangs, the latest fashion, very beautiful in 
style, $3 and upward 

FEDORAS, LA JARMAN, and LANGTRYS in 
great varieties and shades 

Hair-cutting and hair-dressing by the best artists. 
Front pieces dressed for 25 and 50 cents. 

Lady Clare Coiffure, something new, the most grace- 
ful ever invented, and requires no front piece. Price, 
$6 to $12. 

GRAY HAIR, in genuine colors, at half the prices 
asked by other dealers, including pure white hair. 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


MRS. LANGTRY’S SECRET OF BEAUTY is su- 
perior and better than any preparation in the market. 
Guaranteed perfectly harmless, Price, $1 and $2 
per bottle. 

TURKISH ROSE LEAVES, tint for lips and cheeks, 
is indelible. Will not hurt the most delicate skin. 
50c. and $1.50 per bottle. 

KOSMEO POUDRE, 
powder ever used. 
and $1 a box. 

PALM KOSMEO, for whitening and preserving the 
skin, is a necessity in every family. Will surely pre- 
vent chapping, roughness of the skin, and pimples. 
Will prevent and eradicate wrinkles. Price, $1 and $2 
per box. 

Above can only be found at 


THOMPSON'S, 
32 EAST 14TH STREET. 
(Be sure of right number.) 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”"—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 

J 


EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


HAMPLIN’S = 
LID PEARLY 


FOR BEAUTIFYING THE SOPL ENA. 
SPEEDILY KEMOVES SUNBUEN, RECKLES, 
leaving the skin soft and fair, rads preat beauty weds the 
lexion. MDM. Patt. beautiful w 
use it. ONLY 50 cis. a bottle, worth dow bie that 
‘Ail Billit.” Be sare the. = puro 
8 
roots 1 Sure You eet sf gett Rsenuines. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancientand Modern Works of Art, em- 
bracing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
Sculpture, Architecture, &c. Send 10 cents in stamps 
for catalogue and supplement of 7000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
> 336 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


‘SILKS FoR PATCHWORK 


mest assortment ever offered. 
Our 20 cent pac kage of Best stages, Handso lery Silk, assorted colors, and 
Illustrated Book of fancy stitches, designs, &c. for crazy work, free 

with every $1.00 order, YALE Si SILK WORKS, New Haven, Conn. 


the finest and most exquisite 
Makes the skin like enamel. 50c. 

























Linen, Patent Flexible Gored Yoke, 
Shirt and good value at $2.00. 


Sizes, 14 to 173, 89e. each. 





Dames Sons, 


BROADWAY, EIGHTH AND NINTH STS., NEW YORK. 


A $2.00 SHIRT FOR ONLY 89c.; 
SIX FOR $5.00. 


Purchased for cash, 800 dozen Al Laundered Dress Shirts, Fruit of the Loom 
Muslin, Patent Seamless Edge Bosoms and Neck-bands of 22-hundred Richardson 
Patent Stay in 


Back and Sleeve; a first-class 


Postage about 10c. extra. 





ELBERON 














Hack of every hecond yard ra stamped) 


Beat VELVETEEN. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT ay EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884. 


OWondergnv "Faovie— | 


Ony Senuine when ie 











DOCTEUR PIERRE’S 
(OF THE PARIS FACULTY 
OF MEDICINE) 


%|F 
Hygienical C, 
Preparatious. Qe oo 
<$ 


ee 
< 


SOLD 


K 
Ch 
&> Ss oo EVERYWHERE, 
Ee s* 
© 
= 


8 Place de l’Opera, Paris. 
| New York, Wholesale, 42 Murray Street. 


HOME ART WORK. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, a fortnightly journal, 
illustrated, gives practical instruction in painting upon 
china, silk, and all other materials; crayon drawing, 
pastel, hamme ring brass,and in all kinds of embroidery. 
| Hundreds of patterns for all kinds of art work are given 
| yearly Full-page designs in color (Flowers and Fig- 
ures) with each alternate issue. Large I))ustrated Sup- 
plements with every number. Tuk Art InrenoHancr 
| for 1885 will give these pOUBLE-PAGE OOLORED PLATES 
| among others: Study, Curysanruemems; panel, Tu- 

LIPS; fan-mount, Roses. Single page :—over-mantel, 

landscape design, ArprLe Orcnarn; study, Snow Soene; 

china plaque, Burrerriirs; panel, Go.pen Rop ann 

P ovrres; and the usual we alth of outline patterns for 

embroidery, other illustrations, &c. Subscribe now. 

$3.00 a year. 26 numbers. Trial, 3 mos., $1.00. Sam- 
| ple, with colored plate, for 15 cents. Send stamps to 
| WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 

Mention this paper. 40 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


BUTTON'S 


VV 
eres 


SHOE DRESSING. 


CONTAINS OIL, SOFTENS LEATHER, GIVES NAT- 
URAL FINISH, MAKES SHOES WEAR LONGER. 
BUTTON & OTTLEY, Mfrs., New York. 


INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only a 
common pen needed. Estab- 
lished 5 ears. Superior 
popu or decorative work on linen. Received 
Centennial ‘Medal & Diploma, Sold ev erywhere, 
TAKE NOTICE. 

For 50c. (in on 200 be: autiful jee NT 

no two alike. 
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and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. 


at 85 cts. a yard. 





Invaluable for the Freshness and 


{Ly Beauty of the Complexion 


and the Skin, 
of Y CHARLES FAY, 
Fy ® Rue de la Paix, 
MOST PARIS. 
OELEBRATED “ < 
“Ay 


RICE POWDER 


PREPARED WITH BISMUTH. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


3 STRONG HEALTHY PLANTS ! 


oS Saggy SAF 


8 cr fees Now Yarleticn of: t: 


ets niume ee 
ra Te 
mail 2 Flowerin 


nese mL 
in AS ulbs for 28e. 


pdt of F lowe: 
Oran 
T.STARR, AV 





_ aa hs ets ea for bloom- 


e flowered same 
DALE, CHESTER CO. PA 








iz MRS. FLORENCE. L. 
Mr. Levy,—The Lablache 
really excellent, and shall always find a 


Powder is 


place among my favored toilet articles. 


ANNIE T. FLORENCE. 





fying the 
comp ex! n 
Exquisits 
for the Toil- 
et. ONE cake on trial FREE on receipt of 10c. for post 
* Wellerman & Cie, 820 & 822 Bdway, New Pork 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. KR. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixtu Avenur, New York. 


Have you seen our New Cata- 
logue? The biggest one out. 
1328 Pictures, only 15 
PATTERNS Cents. Send for it. 
T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mags. 
~ KENSINGTON PAINTING! 

Outfit of eight choice designs, necessary material, 
and full instructions, with beautiful painted sample, 
only $1.50. Perforated Patterns in latest styles for 
Embroidery and Painting. Circulars free. 











L. A. SELBY, Fort Edward, N.Y. 


WONDERFUL” 


ELVETEEN 





A YARD. 


LEWIS'S, 6 West 14th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 
of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile 
If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 
faulty, LEWIS'S will give a new dress for nothing at all and pay the full cost for making and trim- 
ming. The price of these beautiful Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful Colors now 
worn, is 85 cts. a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 
The Public, although they don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 
the manufacturer’ s price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. 
a depot at No. 6 West 14th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 
they manufacture themselves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public 
LEWIS’S ask Ladies to write for Samples of these extraordinary Velveteens. 
They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS'S, of 6 West 14th St., New 
York, praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. 
nary Post-Card. WHEN WRITING, PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 


LEWIS'S, 6 West 14th St., N. ¥. 


LEWIS’S have opened 


WRITE for SAMPLES ou an ordi- 


address, I will | 


H.C. FP. 


KOCH & SON 


Have opened their Spring Importation of 
DRESS GOODS, 
SiLK RHADAMES, 
CHINESE SILKS, 
PONG EES, 
BROCADES, and VELVETS, 


Which they offer at prices, as usual, lower than 
any other houses. 





Also, the most complete line of 
FRENCH SATTEENS 
CHAMBRAIS, 
ORGANDIES, 
In exquisite Design and Colorings. 


We are now prepared to show or make to ord ¥. 
at short notice, Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


COSTUMES, SUITS, 
And WRAPS, 
At extremely moderate prices. 


Our celebrated 


Spring Fashion Catalogue, 


The most elaborate issued in the U. S., now ready, 
and mailed FREE to applicants not in immediate 
vicinity of New York. 


Sixth Ave. and 20th St., N.Y. 


sea 
oO (a 
vondsta ble Ks 


Dress Goods for Spring Costames, 


We are now opening the Spring Importa 
tion of the latest Paris High-class Novelties 
in all-wool and silk-and-wool mixtures (many 





of these exclusively confined to this house), 
Astrakhan Canvas Cloths, Frizé Plush, Tin 


sel Broché, Trouville Skirtings, suitable for 


Lawn-Tennis, &c. Plain rich fabrics in the 


latest colorings. Also, a very choice assort- 
ment of Fancy and Plain Crépes, Grenadines, 


Tissues, Xe., suitable for Evening Wear. 


ry ? ? 
Wcoadovay AS 1 9th él. 
c 


"WE WILL SELL until MARCH Ist, OUR | 


GORGUINETTE:45 


MAMMOTH CATALOGUE LANTERNS, 


Musical, Electrica: ERS, sent FRE 


HARBACH ORGAN ( C0. "PHILAD'A, PA. 


N TYPE WRITER 8i2, Practical Machina, 





DR. INOQuUIsST’s 


Spinal Misses’ Waist,..... -— t 
Spinal Corset,. } oO 
Spinal Nursing © ‘orset,. n5 
Spinal AbdominalC orset, a7 75 
NX aN Recommended by leading physicians, 
delivered free anywhere in the U.S, 
on receipt ofprice. Lady Agents Wanted. 

Dr. Linguist’s Spinal Corset Co.,412B’ way, New York. 


Laptes can do their stamping 
FOR NOTHING. Patterns cost /ess 
than is charged for stamping wens 


fit cons os sts Of B55 GOOD P ittern 

for embroidery and vainting. 

Set or 26 Initts als, 2 inc hes 

® high; Book of Patterns, Powder, 

Pad, ep page tae led; tells how oe stamp Py LUSH, 

FELT, &c. aches the Kensington, Ribbon, Plush and 
other stite “h. 2s; how todo Mencingten and ns 

Painting, &e , &c. Price spy Mati, $1.00. 

Price List, Frez. W. P. PRAY, Box: 3330, New Yo 


DS SO LOVELY new 

pen Mi and 

Gold F'oral ae 

GAR wit ne romge 108 "3 pks, and 

é ple book 30c; or 10 pksand this 

, a beautiful GOLD RIN with Gold 

hy Setting, (a pa beauty), 
G ash price 50c. NFORD 

PHINTING 0., BR! (NFORD, CONN. 






















Hidden Name, Embossed and New Chromo 
Cards, name in new type, an Elegant 45 page 
Gilt bound Floral ‘Autograph Album with 
quotations, 12 page Dlustrated Premium anda 
Price Listand Agent’s Canvassing Outfit, all 
forlScts. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn, 


kK Send 4 cents in stamps for our Sample Book. 
All new styles. Cann Works, Northford, Ct. 
French Dolls with elegant wardrobe,32 pieces, & agts’ 
sample book of cards,l0c.Eagle C ard Co, Northtord, t 


100 Elegant, new style Serap Pictures and 4 lovely 
| Easter Cards, 10c. BUOK CO., Naseau, N.Y. 
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a pretty girl six nights 
in the week than de- 
vote a single evening 
to a careful study of 
his Sunday-school les- 
son. Finally the cli- 
max of his transgres- 
sions was reached, and 
at the prayer-meeting 
that week the unhappy 
father took occasion to 
inake his family trou- 
bles the subject of a 
fervent petition to the 
throne of grace. 
“Thou knowest, O 
Lord,” he said, ** how 
that son of mine has 
transgressed Thy ways 
and brought sorrow to 
the heart of Thy serv- 
ant, who has tried to 
bring up his son in the 
way he should go. 
Thou knowest how he 
prefers apple - parin’s 
and huskin’ bees and 























7 “> , 
FACETIZ. 
A SHOE-MAKER’S VIEW OF IT. 

SEVERAL years ago at one of the New England Methodist church- 
es was stationed a pastor of emotional turn, and on preaching his 
farewell sermon he made several pauses in which to weep. As the 
congregation was passing out, a good sister remarked to a promi- 
nent member of the chureh, a shoe-maker, “ Brother —— has 
proved himself a workman to-day.” 

“Yes; he always does,” was the reply; “ but he works his stock 


a little too wet! 
ED OS Ed 


A GOOD TIME INDEED! 


Our maid-of-all-work returned home from an outing the other 
evening with anything but a pleasant expression of countenance. 
hy, you look cross, Mary,” said twelve-year-old Bella. 
* Haven't you had a good time 2?” 
“A good time, is it, miss?” with much scornful emphasis, ‘I 
called on me friends the O’Reillys, an’ they at the table a-eatin’ an’ 
a-drinkin’ of the best, an’ may I niver spake another worrud if they 


even asked had Ia mouth on me! 


eA ee 
“YANKEE DOODLE” AS AN INTERLUDE TO A PRAYER. 

A good deacon in an old-fashioned New England town was terri- 
bly exercised over the conduet of ason of his, who showed a disin- 
clination to walking in the straight and narrow path prescribed by 
the strictest rules of orthodoxy. This recalcitrant youth displayed 
a fonduess tor social gatherings, and would rather “ go home” with 


_-—- 











sich to the means of 
grace. And now, O 
Lord, he has gone beyond all bounds, for did not Thy servant hear 
his unsaved son go riding through the streets of the village to-day 
whistling this ungodly tune—” 

At this point, to the utter surprise and demoralization of the 
scandalized brethren and sisters, and to the intense delight of the 
irreverent youth who were present, the conscientious deacon whis- 
tled, with realistic exactitude, the well-known strains of “* Yankee 
Doodle,” and then proceeded with his prayer. 


i Soe 
TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 

Mrs. Wild, a kindly country-woman, had been in the habit of giv- 
ing a quart of milk to a poor, shiftless colored family, who lived 
near by, every morning. But she suddenly stopped this practice 
the other day, when the small girl of the family, armed with a tin 
pail donble the size of that she had been in the habit of bringing, 
mildly observed, ‘* We'll take two quarts mornin’s after this, ’cause 
we’s got free summer boarders.” 


sieeeianiiibinamens 
A VERY LEARNED JUDGE. 

A village magnate was discoursing about a fellow-townsman’s 
wife, who had been convicted of stealing in a New York store, and 
sentenced to serve a term in the State-prison. 

“* What a singular case!” exclaimed one of his listeners, “A re- 
spectable woman yielding to such a temptation !” 

* Oh, you’re ‘mistaken about that.’ Her record is anything but 
respectable,” said the magnate, ‘* She was recognized by the judge 
as a woman who had followed the profession of pocket-picking for 
years under several and various nom de plumes.” 


“A WEIGHTY AFFAIR.” 
ANNA MARIA (weight 200 pounds). “I'LL GO TO THE RINK WITH YOU, GEORGE, IN A FEW MOMENTS, 
1F YOU'LL WAIT.” 

GEORGE (whose weight is about 110 pounds). ‘WAIT? WEIGHT! ‘THERE, THAT'S JUST THE TROUBLE 
WITH YOU, ANNA MARIA, FOR SKATING YOUR WEIGHT IS TOO/MUCH.” 




















A GREAT HEAD. 
““MISTAH BEAN, YO’ HADN’ ORT TO WEIGH FIFTY POUNDS MO* NOR ME—Y¥O"’ 
AIR ONLY A HEAD TALLER. MY STARS!*WHO'D THOUGHT YO’ BRAIN WOULD 
WEIGH DAT HEAVY, ANYHOW!” 
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HERE ARE SOME AMIABLE PEOPLE WHO, AFTER THE EXACTIONS OF A VERY GAY SEASON, ARE PROFITING BY THE BREATHING-SPACE AFFORDED BY LENT TO TAKE A COMPLETE REST 


THE LULL AFTER THE STORM. 





IN FLORIDA, SAY 


You? NOTA BIT OF1IT! BUT AT ONE OF THE SEVERAL WINTER SEA-SIDE SETTLEMENTS AFFORDING THE CLIMATE AND FOLIAGE OF FLORIDA, AND NECESSITATING BUT A SHORT TRAVEL FROM THE METROPOLIS. 
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~ wen tear Manali 
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